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Features of Post-War European 
Migration 


In view of the efforts made since the war to supplement by inter- 
national action national and bilateral attempts to find a solution to 
European migration problems it 1s interesting to review the principal 
features of the migratory movements that have taken place during 
this period. The following article therefore gives an account of the 
size and nature of the migratory movements within Europe and from 
Europe to overseas countries and the forms that governmental action 
has taken. 


"T HERE is no uniform pattern in the migratory movements 

within Europe or from Europe to other continents. The rate of 
natural population increase, the impact of the wartime and post- 
war flood of refugees and the possibilities of the employment mar- 
ket all differ appreciably from one European country to another. 
The same is true of the immigration policies followed by the re- 
ceiving countries, since they are influenced by the rate of economic 
progress and by ethnic, social and political considerations. Migra- 
tory movements consequently differ in intensity, speed, origin, 
destination and make-up according to the countries concerned. 

Moreover every country presents a different picture according 
to whether it is viewed from the standpoint of emigration over- 
seas or of intra~-European movements. Italy is the only country 
whose nationals migrate in large numbers both to other continents 
and to other European countries. Spain and Portugal are definitely 
countries of emigration overseas—they are hardly concerned with 


1 For the work of the International Labour Organisation in the promotion 
of migration see “The I.L.O. and Migration Problems”, Jniternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 2, Feb. 1952, p. 163. Other articles concern- 
ing European migration that have recently appeared in the Review are: 
eae Isaac : “International Migration and European Population Trends”’, 

ol. LXVI, No. 3, Sep. 1952, p. 185; R. J. P. van Glinstra BLEEKER and 
F. H. van der Mapen : “ Emigration from the Netherlands’, Vol. LX VII, 
No. 5, May 1953, p. 453; and James MEENnan: “Some Features of Irish 
Emigration”, Vol. LXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1954, p. 126. 
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migration within Europe. Judging by emigration statistics, the 
United Kingdom is the main source of emigration from Europe, 
but this outward movement is largely offset by the return of 
British subjects after periods abroad and the arrival of immigrants 
from Ireland and the continent of Europe. Belgium admits foreign 
labour for employment in the collieries and sends its own nationals 
to work in textile factories and grow sugar beet in France. The 
Federal Republic of Germany might seem to be suffering from 
overpopulation, but it has nevertheless successfully absorbed 
nearly 8 million German-speaking people from beyond its present 
frontiers. 

All these factors must consequently be reckoned with in a 
study of migratory movements inside or away from Europe 
between 1946 and 1952. 


EMIGRATION OVERSEAS 


The European countries of overseas emigration can be divided 
into four main groups: (a) the United Kingdom, Spain and 
Portugal; (b) Italy, the Netherlands and, on a smaller scale, 
Greece and Malta ; (c) the countries of eastern and central Europe, 
from which has come the mass of refugees of every type; and 
(d) the other European countries. Completely different problems 
have confronted the emigrants from each of these four groups. 

No great difficulties face Britons, Spaniards and Portuguese 
when they decide to emigrate; United Kingdom citizens find 
a ready welcome in the Commonwealth, and Spanish and Portu- 
guese nationals in the countries of Latin America. Those who 
need a visa are faced with a minimum of formalities, and the 
presence of relatives or friends in the receiving country facilitates 
the search for accommodation and a job. A knowledge of the 
language enables immigrants to settle down quickly as members 
of the social group, and naturalisation papers, should they desire 
them, are quickly and easily obtained. The transport difficulties 
of the first post-war years have been overcome, and whereas 
other prospective emigrants begin by looking for a country that 
will take them, those from the United Kingdom, Spain and Portugal 
need only compare the living conditions in their home countries 
with those they hope to find in what is for them a traditional 
receiving country. 

The position of Italian and Netherlands emigrants is somewhat 
different. They have a greater number of obstacles to overcome, 
in that they have to look for immigration openings, they may 
not know the language of the receiving country and in any event 
they have to adapt themselves to its occupational requirements. 
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In Italy and the Netherlands the emigrant needs government 
assistance. Bilateral agreements have been signed with the receiv- 
ing countries, and emigration has been controlled in order to lessen 
the risk of migrants failing to settle down in the overseas countries, 
and so to avoid the regrettable economic and social consequences 
of an abnormal number of repatriations. In Italy, and more 
particularly in Greece, appeals for help have even been made 
to the international bodies entrusted with the promotion of 
emigration. 

The problem becomes even more complicated in the case 
of the mass of refugees, expellees and displaced persons. For 
them emigration is impossible without concerted international 
action, and has been organised only through the efforts of inter- 
governmental organisations, voluntary societies and especially the 
International Refugee Organisation.’ It has been greatly facili- 
tated by the welcome extended to refugees by the countries of 
immigration, and particularly by the special legislation enacted 
in the United States.* Since the International Refugee Organisation 
was wound up the movement of refugees has become one of the 
principal tasks of two intergovernmental organisations, the United 
Nations Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
I.C.E.M. (Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration). 

By contrast, French, Belgian, Swiss, Irish and Scandinavian 
emigrants encounter hardly any major difficulties either in their 
home countries or at their final destinations. The number of 
such emigrants is small, and the only action taken by their 
governments is to supply them with information on the countries 
of immigration and to give them normal consular protection. 
Most of them go to the United States, under the quota system, 
or to Canada. 

Statistical Estimates 


The establishment and maintenance of international migration 
figures present considerable difficulties. The preparation and layout 
of the statistics and even the criteria adopted in different countries 
are extremely varied *, and comparisons based on the resulting 
data are often unreliable. However, it is possible to give some round 


a madly es VERNANT : Les Réfugiés dans l’aprés-guerre (Monaco, 1953) 
and René RISTELHUEBER : Au secours des réfugiés : L’aeuvre de l’'Organisation 
Internationale pour les Réfugiés (Paris, Plon, 1951). 

2See The D.P. Story: Final Report of the United States Displaced 
Persons Commission (Washington, 1952) and I.L.O.: Industry and Labour, 
Vol. X, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1953, Migration Supplement, pp. 58 ff. 

*On the problems of international migration statistics, see UNITED 
Nations : International Migration Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series M, 
ty (New York, 1953) and Problems of Migration Statistics (Lake Success, 

). 
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figures as a general indication. An estimate of a little over 3 million 
persons for the total net emigration from Europe to other continents 
between 1946 and 1952 would seem to be not far out. 

Over these years net emigration from the United Kingdom, 
Spain and Portugal totalled nearly a million persons. In all, 
1,110,000 emigrants left the United Kingdom for countries outside 
Europe, and these countries, in their turn, provided half a million 
immigrants to the United Kingdom. There was thus a net balance 
of 610,000 emigrants, 80 per cent. of whom settled in Australia, 
Canada, British territories in Africa or New Zealand. At the same 
time net emigration from Spain reached a figure of 200,000, after 
deduction of the total of 50,000 repatriates from the over-all 
figure of 250,000 emigrants. Almost all of these went to South 
America (Argentina, Venezuela, Uruguay and, in recent years, 
Brazil). Brazil was also the destination of 90 per cent. of the 
Portuguese emigrants leaving for America ; with 153,000 departures 
and 38,000 repatriations, the Portuguese net emigration balance 
was 115,000 persons. (plus a net surplus of 60,000 leaving for 
Portuguese territories overseas during the same period).? 

Well over a million refugees of central and eastern European 
origin emigrated to countries overseas during these years. Between 
1947 and 1951 the I.R.O. alone arranged for the departure of 
880,000 ; the remainder emigrated with the help of other bodies or 
private individuals. Most of them were received by the United 
States or Israel, but many went to Australia, Canada or the three 
main immigration countries of South America (Argentina, Brazil 
and Venezuela). 

The remaining 900,000 emigrants came from Italy and the other 
European countries. With 740,000 departures and 120,000 repatria- 
tions, Italian emigration returned a net figure of 620,000 persons.’ 
They left for a wide variety of countries: whereas, in 1949 and 1950, 
77.6 per cent. of them were received in South America, only 53.6 
per cent. went there in 1951 and 1952, the remainder going chiefly 
to Australia and Canada. No official figures are available for 
Greek migratory movements, but from the statistical returns of 
countries of immigration it is estimated that some 40,000 persons 
emigrated between 1946 and 1952. Total net emigration from the 
other countries of Europe (not including refugees) was probably 
between 150,000 and 200,000 during the same period. Some 
75 per cent. of Netherlands emigration overseas was offset by the 


1 Figures based on Estadisticas de Emigracién and Estadistica del movi- 
miento migratorio transocednico durante el aio 1952 (Madrid). 

2 Estimates based on Anuario demografico (Lisbon). 

* Figures compiled from Amnnuario statistico italiano and Compendio 
Statistico italiano. 
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return of Netherlands nationals previously settled in Indonesia ; 
there was thus a net total of only 45,000 emigrants over the whole 


period. 
Age, Sex and Occupation 


Most receiving countries endeavour, for obvious demographic 
and economic reasons, to encourage the immigration of young 
able-bodied persons with trades and occupations of which there is a 
shortage on the national employment market. Their preference is 
usually for skilled industrial workers and farm workers. The 
countries of emigration have other aims, for similar reasons. The 
United Kingdom’s viewpoint was stated in the House of Commons 
by the Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
in the following terms : 


Given the shifting age content of our population, and the shortage of 
workers in certain industries, could we approve migration which concentrated 
on taking out of this country one age group, or particular people like those 
skilled in agriculture or mining which we need so badly ? The general 
policy of the Government is to assist migration in every way we can, and, at 
the same time, to urge the Commonwealth Governments to take, as far as 
possible, a cross-section of the population, and not to go for an undue 
proportion of the skilled able-bodied, because that would be unwise.’ 


This statement applies, mutatis mutandis, to all emigration 
countries. 

The available statistics seem to prove that the United Kingdom 
has largely succeeded in having this policy adopted. The year 
1946, when a stream of “ war-brides” left to join their Allied 
soldier husbands, was exceptional: 58 per cent. of all emigrants 
that year were women between the ages of 20 and 34. Since then, 
however, a balance has been struck between the sexes, and the 
percentages of men and women emigrating between 1947 and 1952 
were 49.2 and 50.8 respectively. As regards age, taking 1951 as a 
specimen year, 27.13 per cent. of all emigrants were under 14 years 
of age, 41.42 per cent. were aged between 15 and 34, 24.31 per 
cent. between 35 and 54, and 7.14 per cent. were aged 55 and over. 
In the same year the age distribution of Netherlands emigrants 
was approximately the same, though the proportion of men was 
as high as 55.46 per cent.? 

Italy, Spain and Portugal preseni a different picture ; here 
there is a definite majority of male emigrants, who make up 
over 58 per cent. of the total in Spain, 66 per cent. in Italy * and 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 5 Mar. 1952, col. 620. 

2 CENTRAAL BUREAU VOOR DE STATISTIEK: Statistiek van de buitenlandse 
migratie 1950-1952 (Utrecht, W. de Haan N.V., 1953), p. 45. 

* For the years 1950-52, see Atti della commissione parlamentare di 
inchiesta sulla disoccupazione (Rome, 1953), Vol. II, Part 3, p. 241. 
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69.23 per cent. in Portugal. In 1951, 56.73 per cent. of all emigrants 
from Portugal were men aged between 14 and 39. These figures 
bring out one of the most typical features of south European 
emigration, namely, the separation of families. The demographic, 
social and moral consequences of this tendency have led both home 
and receiving countries to take steps to encourage the reunion 
of broken families. Increased family emigration has been the 
reason for the expansion in Italian immigration to Canada, where 
the authorities give priority to applications from the near relatives 
of immigrants already settled in the country. Similarly, dependants 
formed the bulk of the 18,000 persons transported under the aus- 
pices of the I.C.E.M. from Italy to Argentina, Brazil and Vene- 
zuela in 1953. 

The occupational pattern of European emigration is not easy 
to determine. It is true that several countries register an emi- 
grant’s trade or occupation before he leaves; others keep even 
more detailed records by occupational groups and classify industrial 
workers into skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labour. This infor- 
mation, however, gives hardly any indication of the trade prac- 
tised by the immigrant after his arrival in the country. Supplying 
immigration countries with the types of labour that they need is 
one of the most difficult tasks faced by countries of emigration. 
Some receiving countries have no specialised services to give a 
detailed picture of their needs. Others lay down standards that 
are not easy to observe in practice. As an instance, the Brazilian 
recruiting mission to Europe encountered difficulties owing to the 
insufficiently precise description of the vacancies it had to offer 
and lack of experience in recruiting methods. A step towards the 
standardisation of occupational descriptions was taken when the 
International Labour Office compiled the international classifica- 
tion of occupations for migration and employment placement.’ 
The Netherlands has made special efforts to adapt its prospective 
migrants to the occupational requirements of the receiving 
countries.* 

Receiving countries frequently complain of a tendency among 
immigrants, even those of rural origin, to drift into the towns and 
swell the ranks of the urban population. The explanation is partly 
to be found in the general causes of the movement from the coun- 
try to the towns so noticeable in many parts of the world, of which 
the emigration of impoverished European farmers to the great 
cities of America is only one specific aspect. Another explanation 


1 See article with that title by Howard S. CARPENTER in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1954, p. 111. 

*See Migration Supplements to Industry and Labour, Vol. IX, Nos. 5 
and 6, 1 and 15 Mar. 1953, p. 8 and No. 10, 15 May, 1953, p. 66. 
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lies in the relatively poor living conditions and low wage levels 
offered to immigrants by farmers in a number of receiving coun- 
tries. For example, a campaign to recruit Italian farm labourers 
for Brazil ended in failure, and many of the recruits finally returned 
to Italy. 

Post-war experience has shown that the success of migratory 
movements depends in large part on the clarity with which receiv- 
ing countries can specify the level of skill required of prospective 
migrants, on the conditions of employment offered to migrants and 
on their training. The countries concerned have begun to establish 
useful contacts with each other, but much remains to be done 
before the results of their efforts can be entirely satisfactory. 


Governmental Action 


The days of free migration unrestricted by state control ended 
with the First World War. The erection of barriers to interna- 
tional trade and the rise of strong nationalist feeling led to the 
regulation of migratory movements. The countries of immigration 
proclaimed their intention of safeguarding the standard of living 
and preserving the ethnic composition of their peoples. Countries 
of emigration shaped their policies to help prospective emigrants 
to overcome their obstacles. In the period following the Second 
World War intergovernmental organisations endeavoured in their 
turn to channel the current of migration rationally. Whereas the 
terms of reference of the I.R.O. limited its work to the repatriation 
and resettlement of refugees, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion presented the Migration Conference which it had been instru- 
mental in convening at Naples in 1951 with a detailed plan designed 
to overcome the obstacles to European movements.' Some months 
later a number of States with an interest in the problem of migra- 
tion set up the (originally provisional) Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration. Its terms of reference state that, 
in addition to making arrangements for the transport of migrants 
who cannot otherwise be moved, the Committee is to promote 
migration from Europe by providing, at the request of and in 
agreement with the governments concerned, the necessary services 
for the preparation, reception, first placement and settlement of 
migrants that cannot be provided by other international organisa- 
tions. The Committee began work on 1 February 1952. During 


1See “The I.L.0. and Migration Problems”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXV, No. 2, Feb. 1952. 

* Annual Report of the Director for 1953, presented to the Seventh Session 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (Geneva, 1954), 
Document MC/61, 27 Feb. 1954, p. 4. 
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the last 11 months of that year 78,000 persons were transported 
with its assistance, and a further 87,500 during the 12 months of 
1953. By 31 March 1954, 24 countries had become members of the 
Committee: the United States, 11 other countries of immigration, 
five countries of emigration and seven countries sympathising 
with its aims. The Committee plans to transport 118,000 migrants 
in 1954 and 156,000 in 1955. 

Governmental action, whether taken directly or through the in- 
termediary of international services, assumes many different forms: 
we find spontaneous, controlled, directed, assisted and organised 
migration, and it is not always easy to distinguish between 
them. 

During the period covered in this article all migration was 
controlled ; movements have been arranged under regulations 
drawn up by the different States, and the movement of each 
person has been subject to certain administrative formalities, such 
as the issue of a passport or exit permit, entrance visa, medical 
certificate, etc. Even so, with the exception of the movement 
of refugees, the greater part of European emigration overseas 
has been spontaneous, i.e., governmental action has merely fol- 
lowed the freely taken decisions of the emigrants, who accept 
the risks and cover the cost of their migration. Any governmental 
action taken has thus been limited to such administrative formal- 
ities as are implicit in any system of controlled migration, i.e., 
the provision of information on living and working conditions 
in the receiving countries and such legal and social protection 
as is granted under national legislation, bilateral or multilateral 
agreements and international Conventions. 

Some spontaneous emigration has taken the form of assisted 
migration. In an endeavour to encourage the transfer of certain 
types of migrant, governments assist by subsidising all or part 
of their travelling expenses. Thus 56 per cent. of the immigrants 
arriving in Australia have come under assisted immigration 
schemes.? Agreements have been signed by the Australian Govern- 
ment with the United Kingdom, Malta, the Netherlands, Italy 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. Under several of these 
agreements the passage money of migrants meeting specified age 
and occupational requirements is put up jointly by the Australian 
Government, the government of the country of emigration, and, 
where appropriate, by an international institution. The New 
Zealand Government also subsidises the movement of some cate- 


1 This definition of spontaneous migration has been taken from Ait 
della commissione parlamentare di inchiesta sulla disoccupazione, op. cit., 


p. 255. 
2 See Industry and Labour, Vol. XI, No. 9, 1 May 1954, pp. 377 ff. 
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gories of British and Netherlands emigrants. Another instance 
of assisted migration is the movement to Latin American coun- 
tries, under the auspices of the I.C.E.M., of the families of Italian 
migrants already settled there. 

Emigration is said to be directed when a State, without taking 
any direct responsibility for the recruitment, transfer or placement 
of the migrant, encourages or dissuades him according to its 
assessment of whether conditions are favourable or not. This 
policy has probably been followed more consistently by the 
Government of the Netherlands than any other ; the case of each 
migrant is given individual study by the competent official ser- 
vices, which offer him advice and information, organise retraining 
courses, and issue any permits needed for the export of implements 
and currency. 

In the case of organised emigration, the emigrant is recruited 
in his home country by representatives of the receiving country, 
who often have the active support of their national authorities. 
The emigrant is free to accept or refuse the conditions offered 
him, but his initiative is limited to this decision. He is recruited, 
screened, transported and placed in employment on the responsi- 
bility of the official services and must undertake to remain in 
the receiving country for a certain length of time and continue 
in the job allotted to him. For instance, Italian workers taken 
to Australia under the Italo-Australian assisted migration agree- 
ment have to undertake to stay for two years. The success of 
organised migration primarily depends on the accuracy and objec- 
tivity of the information given to prospective migrants concerning 
their conditions of engagement, and also on the standard of occu- 
pational selection in the country of emigration. Experiments 
since the war with organised migration overseas have yielded 
varying results. Departures for Australia are continuing, and the 
repatriation rate for Italy has been extremely low—not above 
3 per cent. over the last three years, as compared with 18 and 
24 per cent. respectively from Brazil and Venezuela. The organised 
emigration of Italian workers to Argentina has never represented 
more than 5 per cent. of the total movement of Italians to that 
country. The transfer of Italian agricultural labourers to Brazil 
has not proved as successful as the Brazilian recruitment of urban 
workers in Italy and Austria in 1953. 

The type of administrative action taken by governments in 
connection with emigration varies from one country to another. 
Its scale depends on the policy followed by each country and 


‘\ 


1See Migration Supplement to Indusiry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 6, 
15 Sep. 1953, p. 36. 
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on the facilities available to implement it. In the United Kingdom 
the Government subsidises emigration to Australia and does not 
discourage emigration to other Commonwealth countries ; such 
emigration overseas is to some extent offset by immigration from 
other countries of the Commonwealth, Ireland and the continent 
of Europe. In Italy emigration is assisted and encouraged by 
the Government, which considers the country’s present position 
requires the emigration of some 450,000 persons a year for the 
next five years. Accordingly it has concluded bilateral agree- 
ments with countries of immigration, and has assumed responsi- 
bility for publicising information on migration and the preliminary 
screening of prospective migrants. It has encouraged the founda- 
tion of Italian agricultural colonies in Latin America, and is 
actively co-operating with intergovernmental organisations whose 
avowed aim is to encourage migration and increase the mobility 
of labour. In the Netherlands migration is directed by a network 
of official services, which inquire into prospects, provide informa- 
tion, check the skills and abilities of prospective emigrants and 
help them, if necessary with retraining courses, to comply with 
the requirements laid down by the receiving countries. The 
Greek Government has estimated that 30,000 persons a year 
would be a desirable volume of emigration and has requested 
the I.C.E.M. to assume, until the country has the necessary services 
to organise the movement, responsibility for recruiting, informing, 
screening and preparing migrants. The eastern European countries 
and most of the countries of central Europe either dissuade or 
prohibit their nationals from emigrating. The other countries 
of Europe supply migrants with information on living and working 
conditions in the receiving countries, and see to their social 
protection. 

In all the receiving countries immigration is controlled and 
regulated. The United States has instituted a system of fixed 
annual immigration quotas in an endeavour to stabilise the ethnic 
composition of its population. Nevertheless much special legislation 
has been enacted concerning the admission of refugees since the 
war. Canada, Australia and New Zealand have adopted a policy of 
directed immigration. They periodically review their capacity 
to absorb newcomers and screen prospective immigrants accord- 
ingly. They actively encourage the immigration of Europeans 
belonging to specified national, age and occupational groups. The 
Latin American countries have for a long time depended mainly on 
the spontaneous migration of relatives and friends of former 
immigrants, but are now endeavouring to supplement this move- 
ment by encouraging the immigration of certain types of skilled 
industrial workers and farm workers. 
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Whatever the future of organised migration overseas, the 
important point to note is that, with the exception of refugees, 
almost all European movements since the war, though often 
assisted and always subject to control, have been entirely voluntary. 


INTRA-EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


The employment of foreign workers has been strictly regulated 
by all European countries. It is generally subject to the issue of a 
permit made out for a limited period and for a given industry or 
occupation. Some permits are valid only for a stated place or area, 
outside which their holders are not allowed to work. Subject to 
these limitations, equality of treatment between national and 
foreign workers is guaranteed as regards conditions of employment, 
social security and wages. After a given period of regular and 
unbroken residence—usually five years—foreign workers are no 
longer restricted in their choice of job or workplace. In fact, 
however, there is a great deal of movement among foreign workers. 
There are constant changes on the employment markets of the 
different countries, and foreign workers are the first to suffer from 
any slackening in demand. In addition, the housing shortage in 
most industrial areas in Europe prevents or hampers family 
reunions and consequently has an adverse effect on the stability 
of foreign labour. The following table, based on figures communi- 
cated by the Italian Ministry of Labour, shows to what extent the 
rate of Italian emigration to other European countries is disturbed 
by employment market fluctuations in the receiving countries. 


EMIGRATION FROM ITALY, 1948-52 











(Thousands ) 
Net non-seasonal emigration 
(organised and assisted) Seasona!] emigra- 
Year tion to France 

To France To Belgium To ~~ and Switzerland 
1948 37.1 30.3 71.4 140.9 
1949 46.5 —5.1 48.6 92.3 
1950 -0.3 0.2 3.5 93.2 
1951 17.9 23.9 52.8 141.6 
1952 19.0 18.7 40.4 151.1 























The fluid nature of Italian immigration to Belgium is well 
illustrated by another set of figures: between 1949 and 1952, 
83,000 Italian migrants entered Belgium and 50,000 left. 
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Another feature of intra-European migration is that foreign 
labour is generally recruited for occupations no longer holding a 
sufficient appeal for national workers, e.g., mining, farming, 
domestic and hospital service, unskilled jobs in the building and 
metal trades and railway maintenance. 

Temporary migration accounts for a high proportion of all 
intra-European movements. Obviously seasonal migration is by 
its very nature temporary. It provides the labour needed for 
farming, the building trades and the hotel industry. The main 
movements are from Italy to Switzerland and France, from Belgium 
to France, from Ireland to the United Kingdom, and from Denmark 
to Sweden. Most non-seasonal migrants are given one-year con- 
tracts of employment ; these are renewable but are not always 
renewed. In France these contracts are drawn up with the assist- 
ance of the National Immigration Office, which is responsible for 
the recruitment and introduction of all foreign labour. The number 
of foreign workers to be introduced and their trades are fixed 
beforehand by special inter-ministerial committees. In Belgium 
a standard contract of employment is appended to the protocols 
governing the recruitment of Italian labour for the mines. In both 
cases the movements are controlled and organised by the State; 
the cost is covered by the employers concerned, either directly, as 
is the Belgian practice, or by the payment of a fixed sum for every 
worker introduced, as is customary in France. In all, more than 
160,000 Italian wage earners were brought to France in this way 
between 1947 and 1952. 

In the first years after the war France also introduced a certain 
number of German workers ; more than 30,000 came to join the 
137,000 German ex-prisoners of war who had agreed to stay in 
France as voluntary workers. Almost all have now returned to 
the Federal Republic of Germany, which has practically ceased 
to be a country of intra-European emigration, in spite of the 
8 million German-speaking refugees absorbed into its employment 
market. 

Apart from Switzerland, France and Belgium, there are two 
other important countries of intra-European immigration—the 
United Kingdom and Sweden. Seasonal and permanent Irish 
workers are allowed to enter the United Kingdom without any 
restriction or control. In addition, the country admitted 86,000 
I.R.O.-sponsored refugees between 1947 and 1951, and also recruited 
many workers from Italy and from among the refugees in Germany. 
Over the last three years it has given up its policy of organised 
immigration, but nearly 35,000 individual permits are issued every 
year to wage earners immigrating from countries other than Ireland 
and the countries of the British Commonwealth. 
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Sweden is a party to the common employment market agreement 
concluded between the five northern European countries ', and in 
1953 employed some 65,000 Danish and Finnish workers. In the 
same year Norway employed between 10,000 and 15,000, most of 
them of Danish origin. Iceland, although a signatory to the agree- 
ment, takes little part in these exchanges. This agreement and the 
agreement between Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
to facilitate movements of labour are so far the only instances of 
successful attempts at freeing the movement of workers between 
European countries. Two other multilateral agreements are worth 
mentioning, though they have not as yet been instrumental in 
increasing the flow of labour. The first is an arrangement concluded 
between the Brussels Treaty Powers (Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom), which exchange lists of 
vacancies suitable for aliens. The second is a more formal decision 
taken in 1953 by the member States of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation concerning measures to ensure 
that labour permits are not refused to aliens when a country has 
suitable vacancies that cannot be filled within a reasonable time by 
national workers.* 

To sum up, long-term and seasonal intra-European migrants 
are supplied by Italy in the case of Switzerland, France, Belgium 
and the United Kingdom, by Denmark and Finland in the case of 
Norway and Sweden, and by Ireland in the case of the United 
Kingdom. Other intra-European movements have been of little 
numerical importance. 

To complete the picture some mention should be made of 
frontier migration. In this case the migrant, while continuing to 
live in his home country, crosses the frontier every day to go to 
work. Some 45,000 Belgians are employed in this way in northern 
France, Switzerland takes in about 20,000 frontier workers and 
Gibraltar provides employment for some 12,000 Spaniards. 

Equality of treatment as between national and foreign workers 
in matters of social security and wages is general in all European 
countries. It is guaranteed by a complex network of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements and also by several international 
labour Conventions. The psychological obstacles tend to decrease 
wherever immigration has become a customary feature of society. 
Since the war, however, the very great fluidity of foreign labour 
and the housing shortage in industrial areas—circumstances that 


1 See Bertil O_sson: “ The Common Employment Market for the Northern 
Countries”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.- 
Nov. 1953, p. 364. 

2 Cf. Mi 3 p. 111 Supplement to Indusiry and Labour, Vol. X, No. 12, 
15 Dec. 1953, p. 111. 
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have delayed or prevented the worker’s reunion with his family 
in the reception country—have acted as a powerful brake on the 
immigrant’s social integration and have limited the demographic 
effects of intra-European migration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Considerable changes have taken place in European migratory 
movements since the beginning of this century. 

Before the First World War European migration, both over- 
seas and from one part of the continent to another, was entirely 
spontaneous and free. The receiving countries overseas, of which 
the United States was by far the most important, opened their 
doors wide to European immigrants. The countries of Europe, 
with very few exceptions, required no passports, visas or employ- 
ment permits. Control, where it existed, was limited to the 
enforcement of a few rules for the protection of health and public 
order. Capital could move as easily as persons. In the event of 
failure the migrant and his family were abandoned to their fate. 

After the First World War barriers were erected to partition 
off the different national economies. At the same time strict rules 
were laid down for the international movement of both capital 
and persons. As far as migratory movements were concerned, 
almost all governments stepped in to check their volume, exclude 
certain categories of persons, and subject authorised migration to 
a whole series of conditions. Such action was generally prompted 
by economic, ethnic or political considerations, but there were 
also social factors : countries of emigration endeavour to protect 
emigrants against the most serious dangers inherent in migra- 
tion, and receiving countries to safeguard the standard of living 
of their peoples against the possible effects of an unrestricted 
flood of new arrivals. It was a feature of the period between 
1919 and 1939 that the States concerned became more keenly 
aware of their responsibilities in the matter of migration, and this 
led to the enactment or extension of limitative, restrictive or 
selective laws and regulations. 

The situation has hardly changed since 1945. The presence 
in several European countries of a considerable number of refugees 
has given a new urgency to the emigration problem, and interna- 
tional action has been taken to supplement national or bilateral 
efforts to find a solution. The objective has not, however, always 
been realised. 

Experience has shown that, as a general rule, the scale and 
continuity of migratory movements remain primarily dependent 
on the possibilities of economic progress in the receiving countries. 
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The immigrant, with his spirit of initiative and skill and his double 
role as producer and consumer, has an essential contribution to 
make towards such progress. Even so, to give full effect to his 
endeavours, this contribution must be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing expansion in the productive capacity of the receiving coun- 
tries. This, in its turn, demands capital investment, and it is the 
dearth of such investment that would seem to be the main obstacle 
to European emigration, at present. 

It was noted by Sir Douglas Copland, Australian representative 
at the Fifth Session of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (April 1953) that a high rate of immigration 
requires a high rate of economic development. He stated that in 
Australia the estimated capital investment required per migrant 
is some Af1,800, which makes it difficult to find the capital neces- 
sary to sustain a further increase in population by immigration. 

With such adaptations as are required by the economic con- 
ditions peculiar to each nation, this comment is valid for all immi- 
gration countries. The future of European migration consequently 
depends in large measure on the economic progress of the receiv- 
ing countries. This in turn is subject in overseas countries to the 
rate of capital investment and in European countries to the pro- 
gress made in the economic integration of the continent. 











Free Trade and Economic Prosperity 


by 
Francisco MuRO DE NADAL 


Vice-president of the General Economic Federation of the 
Argentine Republic 


In the following article a prominent Buenos Aires business man 
gives his personal opinions on the effects of price control and other 
trade restrictions. He argues that the State should avoid action that 
discourages private enterprise and initiative, since increased produc- 
tion, which is necessary for prosperity and social progress, is 
thereby hampered. 


UNTIL fairly recently it was thought that the workers’ opinion 

was worthy of consideration only in matters directly connected 
with occupational problems. In other economic and social questions, 
however closely they might be linked to such problems, their ap- 
proval was not considered essential. The workers, for their part, 
sometimes failed to show any genuine concern for problems of a 
general nature, and it was common enough in the discussion of 
collective agreements to hear workers’ representatives demanding 
wage increases to which they felt entitled, while at the same time 
refusing to consider any of the possible consequences on other 
sectors of the economy. 

The picture nowadays is very different. The position of the 
workers’ unions is now such that they not only discuss the possible 
effects when presenting their members’ claims but also, when 
necessary, show a spirit of self-sacrifice in postponing favourable 
solutions when the higher interests of the community are at stake. 
The opinion of the workers commands respect by its high standards 
of restraint, dignity and reflection and is gradually becoming the 
voice of the people, to be consulted on all occasions where the 
success of a venture is to be assured. 

The growing authority of the union leaders is not without 
its liabilities. They now have a duty to listen to the other view- 
point, discover and respect the truth, conciliate conflicting interests 
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and, most difficult of all, convince the workers whom they represent 
that it is often neither possible nor even advantageous to satisfy 
their claims in every detail. The union leader or employer's repre- 
sentative who is not prepared to take this attitude will be an 
obstructionist or extremist whose opinion will prevail only when 
imposed by force. 

It has always been very interesting to compare the viewpoint 
of civil servants on economic questions with that of business men. 
It is a comparison of theory with practice, revealing the reactions 
to the same idea of different mentalities cast in different moulds. 
Nowadays, however, a new voice claims a hearing and, contrary 
to what might logically be expected, the worker’s attitude coincides 
with the civil servant’s rather than with the business man’s in the 
majority of cases. This means that there is still a great deal to be 
done before the natural feeling of distrust between employers and 
their staffs is finally eliminated, It also means that their community 
of interests has not been sufficiently considered and that men have 
tended to forget that commerce cannot thrive if the workers, 
who are the principal consumers, do not enjoy a satisfactory living 
standard. Finally, it means that such a standard cannot be attained 
if undertakings are not in a position to offer permanent and well- 
paid jobs. 

I have heard workers’ representatives on joint committees and 
meetings arguing in support of legislation or schemes to limit 
business. Their reasoning has been as follows : “ First, employers 
want a free hand in business in order to earn more. If they earn 
more, the prices of their products will be higher. Secondly, even 
though employers can make a reasonable profit from cheap sales, 
they prefer to sell at higher prices and so make bigger profits. In 
any event, they are not prepared to share the takings with the 
members of their staffs.” This reasoning results from a rather 
superficial view of the problem. It takes no account of the law 
of supply and demand, the rhythm of production, technical progress, 
ability, costs, the changing value of currency, the need to build 
up funds, and many other factors that produce upwards or down- 
ward movements in prices and business. On the other hand, it is 
also implicit in this reasoning that the workers’ attitude is liable 
to change. Not that this article sets out to change it ; I shall be 
more than satisfied if it arouses sufficient interest among readers 
to prompt them to turn to more authoritative sources in search: 
of confirmation (or refutation) of my arguments. 

Let me say here and now that if we business men are constantly. 
fighting for a freer hand, it is not. because we are trying to make, 
interminable profits—or because of the tedium of signing repeated; 
affidavits, filling in forms -and' submit tingRaBBlications ; nor is, 
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it because we want to escape the penalties prescribed for failure 
to comply with the letter of the law. We are simply defending 
a system which, after due reflection, we sincerely and objectively 
believe to be in the best interests of all countries and all social 
classes. 


STATE CONTROL OF PRICES 


If price controls on the home market had been sufficient to stop 
the rising cost of living and consolidate the purchasing power of 
wages, we should not be so blind as to oppose them. The fact is that 
there is nothing to prove that the countries that have put their 
trust in such expedients have succeeded in avoiding or restricting 
price increases, and it is impossible to overlook the fact that such 
controls often have anti-economic consequences such as the ap- 
pearance of black markets and the flight of capital to unproduc- 
tive investments, all of which in time mean a higher cost of living. 

In coming to an opinion on the subject, it should be borne 
in mind that higher prices are not a cause but an effect. Higher 
living costs are one result of inflation, which may in its turn be 
caused by several factors, the most common of which are an 
abundance of money arising from an excessive note issue or an 
over-liberal supply of credit, a shortage of consumer goods due to a 
slackening in production, government investments in projects 
that do not increase revenue, excessive taxation and other lesser 
factors. The discovery of the reason for inflation leads at once to 
its correction. Price controls can only be a regulating factor in an 
emergency, when the economic balance is disturbed. They can be 
used to prevent persons with a stock of scarce goods from taking 
advantage of the abnormal situation to raise their prices excessively ; 
but they can never solve the problem. 

In considering what amount of state control is desirable or neces- 
sary, one factor should not be underrated, namely, that technical 
progress, which makes for lower costs, is more rapid in a free 
economy. The explanation is extremely simple. As long as supply 
and demand are the decisive factors for success in the economic 
field, inventions are rapidly applied to industrial techniques, since 
a lead of some kind is essential to success in competition. On the 
other hand there is no attempt at modernisation when industry 
fears that its profits will be limited, and capital is not attracted by 
investments yielding little return. 

The nationalisation of undertakings, which is gradually reducing 
the influence of private enterprise on national economies, is another 
of the fields in which state control has made great headway. The 
right of governments to expropriate industries, services and 
undertakings cannot be contested, since the principle on which 
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such expropriation is based is the public interest, including reasons 
of a strategic nature. Nor, for the same reasons, do I intend to 
analyse the economic and financial consequences often attendant 
on such measures. I would, however, point out that it is strange 
that the workers are customarily in favour of nationalisation, 
since with the disappearance of private enterprise they no longer 
have the same authority to deal with their employers and make 
them feel the full strength of their association. 

Turning now from home to foreign trade, we see that with the 
spread of government controls each country finds itself confronted 
with barriers similar to those that it erects for others ; this limits 
the exchange of goods by making trade dependent on the conclusion 
of agreements. Now foreign trade has never been entirely free and 
never can be, since political as well as economic factors are involved. 
Broadly speaking, to say that a country’s foreign trade is free 
merely means that its guiding principles are more economic than 
political. 

Countries abandon the system of free exchanges in an endeavour 
to defend their natural resources or national industries more effec- 
tively (protectionism) or to encourage the development of under- 
takings that will supply them with the goods they need (autarchy). 
The clash of interests and forces always ends to the advantage of 
the highly industrialised countries, which endeavour to keep the 
prices of raw materials as low as possible in relation to the cost of 
manufactured goods. This enables them to offer their peoples a 
high standard of living at the expense of the populations of the 
countries producing raw materials. (Any analysis of the conse- 
quences of this policy, and particularly of the influence it has had 
in forming the mental attitude of the peoples in underdeveloped 
countries would undoubtedly lead to the conclusion that the policy 
has not always been advantageous to the great powers ; but that 
subject would provide matter for another article.) 

Today planning is looked upon as something new, something 
that supersedes routine and out-of-date techniques. In actual 
fact history teaches us that economic planning has been with us 
since the world began. Broadly speaking, it was the system that 
prevailed from the dawn of history to the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the idea of free trade began to gain in popularity 
until, by the middle of the last century, it was everywhere tri- 
umphant. What is happening at present, therefore, is simply that 
an age-old system has been granted a new lease of life. It would 
nevertheless seem that the effects of the system have not been duly 
studied in all cases. Protectionism, heavy taxation, state mono- 
polies, exchange controls, price ceilings and all the other legal 
devices used by governments in the last 30 years to overcome their 
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economic difficulties are a repetition of similar legislation that went 
unchallenged in the days when men placed all their hopes in 
sovereigns whom they thought to be invested with divine authority, 
but fell into disuse as liberal principles gained ground. More- 
over the earliest laws subjecting trade to a system of control 
were concerned with the spiritual and not the material well-being 
of the population and were passed in times when trade was looked 
upon as an unworthy occupation, since it was felt that buying at 
one price and selling at another was a practice to be condemned. 
Plato regretted the prosperity of Athens, founded as it was on 
trade, and it was one of the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
that fair prices should come before all else, because men were 


thereby kept from sin. 


SoME HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 


The vastness of the subject precludes even the most summary 
analysis of the examples that could be quoted, but I would mention 
here a few that have a bearing on one of the problems uppermost 
in our thoughts today, namely, the balance between wages and 
prices ; they have the advantage of being widely known, though 
frequently forgotten, and speak to us with the persuasiveness 
of fact. 

One of the most famous laws to regulate trade recorded in 
history is that passed by Diocletian in Rome in A.D. 301. It fixed 
prices for every type of goods and covered a total of 759 different 
articles. It could hardly have been more thorough, for commo- 
dities were classified by quality, origin, weight and other factors, 
and the section on wages had 79 different subdivisions covering the 
rates payable to skilled and unskilled workers, agricultural labour- 
ers, etc., the fees for qualified professional men and the amounts 
payable to homeworkers. It marked a revolution in legislation ; 
for the first time in history it made legal provision for economic 
offences and allowed death sentences to be passed upon offenders— 
a penalty reserved in Roman law for sacrilege and other extremely 
serious crimes. What was the result of this experiment ? Short- 
ages appeared and prices rose to even higher levels than before the 
law was passed. The law itself lapsed by force of circumstances, 
and Diocletian abdicated. 

Governmental interference in economic life went farthest in the 
Middle Ages. Famous sovereigns like Charlemagne and Frederick 
Barbarossa, though little versed in economics, fixed prices for 
commodities with scant regard for the law of supply and demand 
and even less for the interests of the merchants. The nobles did 
the same within their lands, and all thus contributed to keeping 
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trade at a primitive level in the feudal nations, whereas in the 
Flanders ports, the towns of the Hanseatic League and the Italian 
Republics of Pisa, Genoa, Amalfi, Venice and Florence, which were 
the first to throw off the yoke of feudalism, less rigid legislation 
allowed the growth of real commercial markets, which brought 
progress and welfare to the inhabitants. In 1350 King John II 
of France issued an ordinance, perhaps the most complete of its 
kind, to cover every occupation and every conceivable type of 
goods. It made provision for the purchase and sale of articles 
at definite profit margins, the freezing of prices, the obligation 
to work, the fixing of wage rates for men and women, the elimina- 
tion of middlemen, the control of stocks to avoid monopolies 
and the exclusion of any possibility of speculation. The failure 
of the ordinance was rapid and complete. The value of the currency 
fell, and the prices fixed were constantly exceeded. In 1354 
another ordinance attempted to bring prices up to date, but in 
vain. Only in 1356, with the defeat and imprisonment of the 
King in the midst of poverty and anarchy, did the conviction 
spread that all the country needed was a healthy currency, and 
that stable prices would follow automatically. 

Nevertheless a steady stream of wage and price fixing laws 
continued. In the sixteenth century inflation in Western Europe 
was such that prices hardly remained stable for more than a few 
hours. The reason for this instability was the rapid increase in 
currency caused by the shipments of gold arriving from the New 
World. This explanation was not known at the time, however, 
and once again a solution was sought in the application of controls. 
There is nothing of interest in the legislation of this century except 
its extraordinary volume (188 laws were passed in France alone, 
35 of them by Louis XII), since it was similar to that already 
described, and had similar results. The same may be said of the 
feeble efforts made by Law in France during the early eighteenth 
century to exorcise the inflation that he had himself provoked by his 
haphazard issuing of currency. 

In 1793 came the famous freezing of prices in France under the 
Law of the Maximum. We need not dwell on it—its provisions 
and results are only too well known. I would point out the remark- 
able fact, however, that the government that issued it was essen- 
tially liberal. The revolutionary government in France had abol- 
ished all the monopolies and privileges (already considerably 
reduced by Turgot) that restricted freedom of trade for the benefit 
of the King and his associates. Economic and political liberty went 
hand in hand, and it was a black day when they parted company. 
When prices and wages were frozen at the 1789 level, with a 30 per 
cent. increase in prices and a 50 per cent. increase in wages, with 
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various additional adjustments, the country experienced every 
conceivable kind of shortage, accompanied by speculation in the 
form of a black market, ruthless punishments with endless victims 
for the guillotine, desertions from the farms and factories, want, 
penury and poverty. Finally the day came when the citizens of 
Paris read the proclamation: “It has been clear for some time 
that the Law of the Maximum conflicts with reason, equity and 
the interests of the Republic . . . . Even the most unenlightened 
minds now realise that it is destroying trade and agriculture with 
every day that passes . . . . The more severely it has been applied 
the more it has proved intolerable . . . . Oppression has assumed 
a thousand different forms .... Unfettered industry and a 
recovery of trade are what are needed to multiply our riches and 
media of exchange. The supplying of the needs of the Republic 
is based on freedom, the only possible foundation for trade and 
agriculture.” The Law had lasted 16 months. Its results had been 
so catastrophic that some members of the National Convention, 
Barére among them, saw in it a snare laid by the enemies of the 
Republic. 

The lesson had been hard, but once learnt was not forgotten. 
When Napoleon rose to power he turned to free trade as a guarantee 
of prosperity at home ; this did not prevent him from replying to the 
British economic blockade and the abuses of army contractors and 
speculators with energetic and effective measures. Near his tomb 
in the Invalides an inscription fittingly summarises his thought.* 

The world then enjoyed a century of economic freedom. Robert 
Peel dealt the final blow to protectionism when he carried the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. These laws had practically put 
an end to British wheat imports, and with their repeal commercial 
exchanges expanded and industry developed. It is interesting to 
note that the advocates of free trade had appealed in vain to the 
working population to support them in their campaign, though it 
subsequently led to lower prices and a general improvement in the 
standard of living, and at the same time relieved the unemployment 
problem. The explanation is that at that time the British unions 
were dominated by the Chartists, extremists who had become 
extremely influential during the economic crisis, but who later lost 
their popularity precisely because of the prosperity that came with 
free trade. 

This prosperity, however, was not lasting. Protagonists of 
economic freedom, particularly J. B. Say, had argued that cyclic 
crises would disappear with a liberal régime. This proved to be an 


1“ Le commerce libre favorise toutes les classes, agite toutes les ima- 
ginations, remue tout un peuple. II] est identique avec l’égalité et porte 
naturellement a l’indépendance.” 
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extremely optimistic forecast. Depressions occurred with the 
same frequency as in the days of absolutism. What economic 
liberalism proved was that it could overcome disturbances with 
greater facility and speed. 

The nineteenth century was the age in which the great powers 
consolidated their position, the American republics flourished, 
industry harnessed electricity and steam and produced the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the motor car, the steamship and the loco- 
motive. It was the age of steel and its innumerable derivatives, 
wonders presented by the nations to a dazzled world at impressive 
international exhibitions. It was a century of daring ventures 
undertaken in a spirit of high courage, when even geographical 
obstacles were overcome by the opening of canals to link the 
oceans. Though it would be bold to claim that all this was the out- 
come of free trade, I would venture to state that, without freedom, 
the world could never have made such progress in a single century. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF FREE TRADE 


Why was free trade abandoned ? There were no doubt several 
weighty reasons. It is clear that the economic and social upheavals 
following the First World War prompted a search for something 
different that would have a reassuring influence and instil new 
hope. In my view, however, what turned the scales were the abuses 
that occurred under cover of excessive freedom. In Germany, 
and later in the United States and other countries, powerful finan- 
cial partnerships juggled with the money of the unwary, manipu- 
lated prices and values to suit their own designs, forced up the 
level of prices to increase their profits or kept it down to squeeze 
their rivals out of business, and transacted business between them- 
selves that never appeared in their books. Worst of all, they 
justified such excesses in the name of free trade. Another serious 
evil that undermined the prestige of liberalism and prepared the 
ground for state control was the practice of treating wages in the 
same way as commodities. Famous men like Richard Cobden were 
guilty of forgetting the fundamental laws of human society and 
of regarding wages simply and solely as a part of costs. It was 
he who said “ wages will be high when two employers compete 
for the same worker and low when two workers compete for the 
same employer”. Official action to check these aberrations of 
materialistic liberalism could only be welcomed by right-thinking 
men. Between 1929 and 1933 such action was called for on more 
than one occasion by employers, and by the very men responsible 
for the crisis in economic liberalism. 

Lessons of the greatest value can be learned from these nine- 
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teenth century mistakes, because they show exactly where the 
evil lies and consequently the path to follow in order to avoid it. 
Unfortunately, men were not content to avoid the evil. Just as 
liberalism, dizzy with success, felt itself entitled to usurp the rights 
of business men, investors, consumers and employees, so also its 
opposite, state control, has spread unchecked and is endeavouring 
to find solutions to natural as well as artificial economic problems. 
Once again a sense of proportion has been lost and any measure 
of control is felt to be acceptable. Uncertainty clouds the future 
of the business man, whose success depends no longer on his acti- 
vities and intellect alone but also on a number of variable factors 
outside his control, such as quotas and permits, consumption 
levels, differential rates of exchange, profit margins, price ceilings 
and so on. 

One of the most famous economists of our time, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, has discussed the problem in his book Mehr Geld, Mehr 
Kapital, Mehr Arbeit* in which he states: 


All international trade is involved today in a permanent crisis, which 
keeps all politicians and economists fighting for breath. Anyone who lived 
through those happy days before the First World War—when: the inter- 
national exchange of goods took place without friction under the free play 
of private enterprise, and when the State confined itself to a few general 
regulations—sees today with horror how governments labour in vain to 
restore international trade by interference and a succession of regulations. 
This continual government interference simply results in the damping down 
of all enterprise on the part of those engaged in trade. The efforts of business 
men, formerly concentrated solely on the organisation of production and 
markets, are exhausted today largely in a struggle against state bureau- 
cracies. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article a deliberate effort has been made to avoid the 
use of certain words much in vogue nowadays, such as planning, 
order, rationalisation and so on. Such terms, though expressive 
of ideas to which no right-minded person can object, are ambiguous 
and consequently dangerous, because we all read into them a scope 
and meaning in keeping with our individual convictions. We 
business men accept and welcome state control inasmuch as it can 
serve to prevent or rectify economic and social evils ; on the other 
hand, we are opposed to it in so far as it sets unnecessary limita- 
tions on free enterprise and deprives the community of the benefits 
afforded by such enterprise. The name we give to such control 
is of secondary importance. 


1 An English translation has been published under the title Gold for 
Europe (London, Duckworth, 1950). 
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In the disturbed conditions of the modern world, once the men 
responsible for shaping economic policy realise how irresistible 
the force of liberty has been when properly used, as a factor in 
employment, production, progress and well-being, it will be easier 
to find solutions to the economic and social problems that confront 
the nations of the world. Perhaps the key to the truth will be 
discovered by the workers, I can only add that mankind needs 
that key and needs it urgently. 





The Development of Labour Law 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
since 1945: I 


by 
H. C. NIPPERDEY 
Professor at the University of Cologne 


The Federal Republic of Germany has had to face a tremendous 
task of reconstruction. In the social field the organisation of workers 
and employers and collective bargaining have had to be placed on a 
fresh basis, legislation has had to be revised, and new methods of 
co-operation between labour and management have had to be devised 
to meet the new situation.. The purpose of the following article is 
to give to Review readers a full picture of these important developments. 

Professor Nipperdey, a well known writer on German labour 
law, was recently appointed President of the Federal Labour Court. 


HE explanation of the developments in German labour law 
since the end of the Second World War lies in the preceding 
gap in legislation, from the democratic and social point of view, 
during the 12-year period of National-Socialist dictatorship. By the 
introduction of the National Labour Organisation Act of 1934? 
National Socialism liquidated the machinery and abandoned the 
methods that had grown up with the social history of the country 
and had stood the test of time—trade unions, the right to strike, 
collective agreements, the right of workers to share in the manage- 
ment of undertakings, etc. These were replaced by institutions 
that faithfully reflected in labour matters the totalitarian political 
conceptions characteristic of the régime. The employer became 
the “ leader ” of the undertaking ; the employees were “ followers ” 


1 An article on “ Employee Representation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany ”, by Professor Wilhelm HERSCHEL, appeared in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sep. 1951, p. 207. 


21.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1934 (Ger. 1). 
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bound to blind obedience; an imaginary “community spirit ” 
between leader and followers was to replace a healthy balance of 
strength ; and a government wage-fixing system, born of an artfully 
simulated interest in workers’ welfare, was substituted for col- 
lective agreements freely negotiated in the light of economic and 
social considerations. 

The fall of the dictatorship was naturally followed by the 
collapse of the National-Socialist system of labour law: the Act 
of 1934, which had provided it with a statutory basis, was suspended 
by the Allied Control Commission, the highest legislative authority 
in Germany after the war had ended.' Politicians, theorists and 
persons concerned with the practice of labour law were thus faced 
with the onerous task of creating new material to fill the legal 
vacuum that had arisen. It is true that in many respects it was 
possible to resume the development of German labour law at the 
point where it had been cut short in 1933; and of course a few 
provisions of National-Socialist legislation, such as the hours-of- 
work and maternity protection schemes, could be taken over, in 
so far as they were acceptable in a democratic country ruled by law. 
But the economic and social situation had continued to develop, 
despite the 12-year legal break, and the social problems of 1945 
were widely different from those of early 1933 and far more varied. 
In addition to this natural process of change, there was the special 
situation arising out of the war and post-war difficulties— 
demobilisation, inflationary trends, displacement of population, 
etc. All these factors gave rise to new problems in labour law, 
particularly as regards wage regulation and the allocation of 
manpower. 

It should be realised, however, that this difficult situation had 
its advantages. The 12-year forced interruption in the free develop- 
ment of legal and social institutions, the sudden break with old 
traditions in 1933, the equally sudden emergence of widely different 
social problems at the close of the war—these occurrences gave 
cause for reflection to many influential people in industrial circles, 
not least among employers and workers themselves, and led them to 
recognise certain essential facts that are unfortunately too often 
neglected in this industrial age. As a result, discussions regarding 
a renewal of development were conducted in an atmosphere 
relatively free from the traditional spirit of class conflict ; instead, 
a rational understanding of the need for a society, based on realism 
and commonsense, spread rapidly and took firm root. Of course, 
in post-war Germany there have been bitter disputes on many 


1 Control Council Law No. 40, dated 30 Nov. 1946 (Military Government 
Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, No. 16), p. 397. 
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individual questions of social policy ; but, by and large, the old 
hostility has gradually yielded to objective discussion and a 
readiness for compromise between opposing social groups. This 
tendency is evidenced by the attempts to achieve a genuine in- 
dustrial partnership, transcending the spirit of class war, between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, which the well-known 
sociologist Sitzler has recently described in a comprehensive 
article! ; it is also evident in the basic principle of the Employees 
Representation Act of 11 October 1952, which grants employees 
co-management rights that are probably exceeded in no other 
country today.? 

Nevertheless, there were serious political obstacles to an im- 
mediate and comprehensive reform of German labour law. So long 
as the occupying powers exercised sole sovereignty, legislation in 
this field remained provisional ; it was restricted to a few indispens- 
able provisions, some of them tinged with a legal flavour foreign to 
Germany and not always well understood. Even when, in 1946 and 
1947, sovereignty and independent legislative powers were trans- 
ferred by the occupying authorities to the German Linder, the 
position as regards labour law was not much improved ; for the 
Lander immediately began to legislate with such vigour and in 
such widely divergent directions, in order to make good the evident 
gaps in labour law, that the diversity and consequent uncertainty 
with regard to the legal situation became intolerable. This diversity 
increased in 1948, when the Allied Control Commission became 
incapable of performing its functions and there thus ceased to be 
in Germany any supreme legislative authority that could have 
maintained or re-established uniformity regarding the most 
important points in labour law. 

It was therefore felt as a relief when, by an agreement between 
the two military commands dated 29 May 1947, the British and 
United States zones became the Combined Economic Area, which 
was provided with a legislative body of its own, the Economic Coun- 
cil. The jurisdiction of this body was at first confined to economic 
matters, but was extended to labour law by order of the British 
and United States Military Governments on 16 August 1948. The 
unification of the law regarding collective agreements in the 
Combined Area (Collective Agreements Ordinance of 9 April 1949 *) 
was a result of the Council’s work. 

However, no marked progress towards the creation of a new 
code of labour law was made until the issue of the Constitution of 


1 See Sozialer Fortschritt, 1952, pp. 73 ff. 

2 Bundesgesetzblatt (hereafter referred to as BGBI.), I, p. 681. 

3 Military Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, 
Part III, p. 165. 
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23 May 19491 and the amalgamation of the three Western occupa- 
tion zones into the Federal Republic of Germany with sovereign 
status. Under article 74 (12) of the Constitution the Federal 
Legislature (Chamber and Senate) has what is known as concurrent 
legislative power in matters of labour law, including the rules of 
employment at workplaces. This means that, although each Land 
retains legislative power in labour matters, the effect of its existing 
laws on a given point is suspended, and it cannot enact new laws on 
the subject if the Federation uses its legislative powers on that 
point (cf. articles 31 and 72 of the Constitution). As will be shown in 
detail below, the federal Legislature has already made very ex- 
tensive use of its powers with regard to labour legislation and has 
thus contributed greatly to the re-establishment of legal uniformity. 

The Constitution of the Federal Republic, unlike the Weimar 
Republic Constitution of August 1919, contains no long list of 
specific social rights. The parliamentary committee, realising the 
provisional character of a Constitution that was to apply to one 
part of Germany only, decided to mention no more than the classic 
constitutional rights. Of these, the right of association (article 9, 
subsection 3), the right of free choice of job and occupation and the 
prohibition of forced labour (article 12) belong to the labour field. 
The principle of equality granted in article 3 of the Constitution 
also has labour-law connotations, as will be seen below. 

On the other hand, the Constitutions of the Lander include 
many basic social rights—for instance, the right to work and 
welfare, the right to a fair and equal wage, the right to holidays, 
guarantees for collective bargaining and co-management, and the 
right to strike.? 

Since the purpose of the following survey is to introduce readers 
outside Germany to the bases of recent labour-law development 
and the main related problems, a certain selection will be necessary. 
First of all the machinery of labour law, including the labour courts, 
will be dealt with, as it is of particular interest from the interna- 
tional point of view, but the administrative authorities responsible 
for labour matters, including placement and social insurance, will 
be omitted. Secondly, the following pages will deal mainly with 
federal legislation, but will mention the laws and regulations of the 
Lander with regard to important points of practical law, such as 
holiday rights. There is no need for any thorough exposition of the 
law regarding contracts of employment, since this may be found 
largely in legislative measures of the pre-1933 period—the Civil 


1 BGBI., 1949, p. 1; see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1949 (Ger. (F.R.) 1). 


* For the labour-law provisions in the Constitutions of the Lander, see 
H. C. NipPERDEY : Textsammlung Arbeitsrecht, Nos. 51 ff. 
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Code, the Commercial Code, the Industrial Code and a few sub- 
sidiary provisions such as those of the Agricultural Labour Ordin- 
ance, 1919, the Prussian General Mines Act, 1865, and the Inland 
Navigation Act, 1895.3 


THE OCCUPATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
The Trade Union Movement 


The history of the German trade unions and employers’ associa- 
tions after the Second World War must be seen against a back- 
ground utterly different from that of an earlier “ post-war ” period 
—that which lay between the introduction of complete freedom of 
association and the liquidation of the trade unions by the National- 
Socialist régime in 1933. Article 159 of the Weimar Constitution 
of 1919 provided—for the first time in Germany—a constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of association “to safeguard and improve 
working conditions and economic conditions ” for everyone and for 
all occupations. Until that time the growth of occupational 
associations had been more a sociological than a legislative process : 
Parliament and Government trailed behind, progressively loosening 
the bonds that had restricted combination since the days of the 
absolute monarchy.? 

The association of workers in trade unions and federations of 
unions was consequently a gradual process, and the powers of the 
various central organisations were more or less diffuse. Even 
during the life of the Weimar Constitution—a period when the 
tendency towards consolidation and centralisation was relatively 
strong—there remained (besides a number of breakaway unions) 
three quite separate groups of workers’ organisations distinguished 
chiefly by their ideology : the socialist unions ( Allgemeiner deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund and Allgemeiner freier Angestelltenbund) ; the 
Christian unions (Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) ; and the “ Hirsch- 
Duncker” unions® ( Gewerkschaftsring deutscher Arbeiter-, Angestell- 
ten- und Beamtenverbande). When free trade unions were prohibited 
by the National-Socialist Government in 1933, neither the idea of 
a single comprehensive labour organisation nor that of a uniform 
inner structure for unions and their federations had won accept- 
ance ; indeed, many of the unions were formed on the craft prin- 


' For reference to points of detail see the labour-law manuals of 
A. Hureck and H. C. Nipperpey (third to fifth editions, 1951), Vol. 1, 
and A. Nixiscu (1951). 

? Cf. R. SEIDEL: Die Gewerkschafisbewegung in Deutschland (Cologne, 
1952). 

% These unions were founded in 1860-70 and have had the same recogni- 
tion as the Socialist and Christian unions since 1918, when they were aligned 
with the central democratic parties (but not the Catholic Centre). —EpiTor. 
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ciple, according to which members of a given occupation belong to 

the same union irrespective of the industry in which they are 

employed, whereas the Socialist trade union movement in particular 

had shifted to the industrial union principle, according to which all 

persons employed in a given industry are organised together, 

irrespective of the craft in which each has been trained or is en- 
aged. 

Although the trade union movement, when it came back to life 
at the end of the Second World War, reverted in many respects to 
the principles of organisation prevailing before 1933, its dominant 
characteristic from the start was a strong tendency towards 
centralisation, the abandonment of the political and ideological 
differences that had been so important before 1933 and the forma- 
tion of all-embracing unions. 

The labour leaders, who began to revive the German trade union 
movement as early as the beginning of May 1945 and negotiated 
with the occupying authorities in the various parts of the country 
regarding the re-establishment of unions and the form that they 
should take, could not ignore the centralising tendency, which had 
been approved and initiated under the Weimar Republic, at least 
within each of the various ideologically differentiated movements ; 
nor could they avoid following this tendency, and indeed accentuat- 
ing it. Accordingly their two main aims were as follows: the 
consolidation of the trade union movement by the establishment of 
powerful central organisations and the removal of political and 
ideological differences foreign to the proper social function of trade 
unions—in other words, they worked towards the formation of an 
all-inclusive movement and a more uniform organisation within it 
by the general introduction of the industrial union principle. 

The Allied occupational authorities supported this policy by 
the issue of appropriate regulations. Control Council Directive 
No. 31 of 3 June 19461 permitted the establishment of trade 
unions (a directive is not a legislative measure but an instruction 
to the military authorities in the zone), though only within certain 
limits. The local unions established in each district were permitted 
to form federations for their respective industries at the zone level, 
and the industrial unions could establish—also at the zone level— 
confederations embracing the various industries. Besides industrial 
unions, craft unions also were permitted, since section II, subsec- 
tion 3, of the Directive provides that “ unions other than industrial 
unions ” shall not be excluded from membership of the central 
organisations. 


1 Official Gazette of the Control Council for Germany, No. 8, 1 July 1946, 
p. 160. 
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The principles laid down in Directive No. 31 were converted 
into detailed legal provisions only in the United States zone.’ This 
Order included in some detail a large number of safeguards for 
basic democratic principles (voluntary character of affiliation with 
the union ; democratic and, above all, secret voting procedure ; 
equality for all members, etc.) ; furthermore, it recognised the 
demand of the unions for centralisation by enabling them to 
federate ; and, more important still, it prepared the way for another 
type of development which was to have a decisive effect on the 
future legal situation of the German trade union movement, for 
it released the unions of the United States zone from their almost 
exclusive concern with matters of social policy and conferred 
extensive political functions upon them. Whereas previously the 
unions had been engaged mainly in the conclusion of collective 
agreements, the representation of their members in welfare matters 
and a rather restricted co-operation in the framing and operation 
of employee representation machinery within undertakings, they 
could now—in the United States zone at least—co-operate in the 
reconstruction of the German economy, the dissolution of exces- 
sively powerful economic concentrations, denazification and the 
“education of the German people in democracy ”. The only con- 
ditions were that these functions should be specified in the rules of 
each union and that they should be in harmony with the policy of 
the Military Government. 

Actual development was in accordance with this legislation 
and with the plans of the trade union leaders. In the American 
zone the unions began to federate in 1946 ; federations were estab- 
lished in Hesse and Wiirttemberg-Baden at the end of August and 
in Bavaria in March 1947. In the autumn of 1946 the federations of 
the United States zone set up a zone committee as a provisional 
organ for the formulation of a common policy; however, the 
establishment of a central body covering all unions was hampered 
at the start by the extremely decentralised structure of the United 
States zone. 

In the French zone the decentralising tendency of the trade 
union movement was still more evident, in accordance with the 
federalistic character of political development there. The French 
Military Government permitted in April 1946 the formation of 
associations of craft or industrial unions for each Land, but in- 
sisted that the local basis of these organisations should be given due 
prominence in their rules. Thus in May 1947 the General Trade 
Union Federation for Rhineland-Palatinate was_ established, 


1 Chapter 15 of a United States Military Government Order dated 29 Apr. 
1947, which has not been officially published. 
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followed in July 1947 by similar federations for Baden and Wiirt- 
temberg-Hohenzollern respectively. In September 1947 the 
French Military Government, like that of the United States, 
approved the formation of a co-ordination committee representing 
the three federations in the zone. 

The considerably more centralised administrative and political 
organisation of the British zone could not fail to affect the trade 
union movement in that part of Germany. A zone committee was 
formed as early as March 1946 in connection with a conference of 
the trade unions of the British zone at Hanover, and this was 
followed in April 1947 by the foundation, at a conference at 
Bielefeld, of the “ German Trade Union Federation for the British 
Zone ”. 

Further consolidation at the zone level of these separate 
organisations had to await political developments. In the Combined 
Economic Area a trade union council was set up on 25 June 1947 as 
a co-ordinating body for the trade union federations of the British 
and United States zones, and on 26 May 1948 the officers of the 
two federations decided on the establishment of a central organisa- 
tion for the Combined Economic Area. 

After the foundation of the Federal Republic of Germany on 
24 May 1949 all the unions in the three Western occupation zones 
became members of the “ German Trade Union Federation for the 
Territory of the Federal Republic”. This was set up by the 
delegates of 16 unions at a congress held at Munich from 12 to 
14 October 1949. With the exception of one union of teachers, 
the 16 are all industrial unions. They retain their independence in 
the sense that each is a separate association without legal person- 
ality. The German Trade Union Federation itself performs only 
such functions as exceed the scope of a trade union (Rules of the 
Federation, section 2) and accordingly its members must be trade 
unions and cannot be individual persons (section 3 of the 
Rules). 

Two trade union problems are, however, still unsolved, and may 
well cause concern to the leaders of the movement for some con- 
siderable time in their search for the most appropriate “ line ”. 
One of these is the excessively acute sense of class found among 
extensive sections of German salaried personnel, who wish to be 
dissociated from the “ proletariat”. In the earliest days of the 
post-war organisation period, a considerable group of salaried 
employees broke away from the general unions and founded the 


1 Unlike the United States and French zones, there were in the British 
zone, from the beginning, central offices which ensured uniform adminis- 
tration throughout the zone irrespective of the boundaries of the Lander. 
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German Salaried Employees’ Union ; this was followed later by 
the Women Salaried Employees’ Association and the German 
Commercial Employees’ Association 4, successor of the old German 
National Commercial Employees’ Union. 

The second problem is that of conciliating the conflicting 
principles and methods within the German Trade Union Federation 
arising from Christian socialism and the material socialism derived 
from the teachings of Marx and Engels. This disagreement, which 
is less concerned with the objectives of trade union action than the 
practical approach to the problems of the movement, long remained 
underground ; indeed, it had seemed almost buried when it came 
to the surface once more in the struggle regarding the structure of 
the employee representation system. During the discussion of the 
Employees Representation Act in Parliament the leaders of the 
German Trade Union Federation (belonging mainly to the material- 
istic socialist tendency) were opposed by the parliamentary 
majority. The principle of co-management was at stake, and the 
Federation attempted to enforce its will by strike action. In doing 
this the leaders registered a far-reaching claim on the part of the 
trade union movement that in a sense it represents the essential 
part of the nation, whose elected representatives should therefore 
bow to its will.2, However, the Christian wing of the Federation 
dissociated itself from this claim, considering—in accordance with 
Christian-social doctrine—that even a social movement should not 
interfere with the exercise of public authority. The future will 
show whether this conflict can be resolved or whether a separate 
Christian trade union movement is to reappear.’ 


* However, in an award of the Berlin Property Claims Board issued on 
12 May 1953, this Association was not recognised as a trade union, since in 
the Board’s view it was not sufficiently independent of the employers. See 
Recht der Arbeit, 1953, p. 396. 

2 A detailed review of this trade union conflict, with textual quotations 
from the documents issued by the German Trade Union Federation, the 
employers’ associations and the Federal Government, may be found in 
H. C. NipPperDEy : Die Ersatzanspriiche fiir Schdden, die durch den von den 
Gewerksschaften gegen das geplante Betriebsverfassungsgesetz gefiihrten 
Zeitungsstretk vom 27.-29. Mai 1952 entstanden sind (published by the 
German employers’ associations, Cologne, 1953), pp. 5-16. 


* The new version of section 11 of the Labour Courts Act of 3 Sep. 1953 
(BGBi. I, p. 1267) already empowers workers’ associations based on reli- 
gious denominations to represent their members before the labour courts, 
even if they are not trade unions in the legal sense of the term. According to 
the view of the former Reich Labour Court (reflected in the Labour Courts 
Act, 1926) this was not possible, since only representatives of trade unions 
capable of concluding collective agreements could appear formally before 
the labour courts on behalf of parties to disputes. (See in particular the 
decision of the Reichsarbeitsgericht in Arbeitsrechts-Sammlung, Vol. 4, 
p. 239, and A. Hueck and H. C. Nipperpry : Das Tarifvertragsgesetz (2nd 
edition, 1951), §2, note 48.) 
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The Employers’ Associations 


Military government regulations placed great difficulties in the 
way of the establishment of employers’ organisations—probably 
because the occupation authorities did not appreciate the sharp 
distinction usually made in Germany between employers’ associa- 
tions concerned only with social policy and entrepreneurs’ associa- 
tions with economic and particularly monopolistic or price-control 
objectives. The Orders of the United States and British Military 
Governments contained no provisions relating specifically to 
employers’ associations as such, but covered these jointly with 
economic combinations and business associations, in a manner 
foreign to German law. As a result of this assumption by the 
occupation authorities that there was some degree of identity 
between employers’ associations and economic combinations, it 
was considered necessary to place the same restrictions on both, in 
order to prevent the formation of cartels and monopolies of any 
kind, which would have been at variance with the policy of the 
occupying powers.? 

The details were as follows. In the United States zone the 
Rules of the Military Government respecting the establishment 
and the duties of economic associations (not officially published) 
had permitted non-governmental economic and occupational 
associations to exist since 1947. Among these were included 
industrial associations, chambers of commerce, industry or handi- 
crafts, guilds and occupational associations of an economic 
character. Such bodies were subject to a number of restrictive 
provisions. They could not obtain the legal status of corporations, 
they could not extend beyond the boundaries of a Land, and they 
were required as a rule to confine themselves to a given branch of 
industry or trade. (This last restriction, however, did not apply 
to chambers of industry, commerce or handicrafts.) The same 
Rules permitted these associations, with their limited scope, to 
concern themselves with the interests of their members specifically 
as employers, particularly by concluding collective agreements : 
this they might do either themselves or through organisations estab- 
lished to handle their labour interests (sozialrechtliche Arbeits- 
gemeinschaften). It was, however, expressly prohibited for these 
organisations or the employers’ associations to amalgamate in 
respect of several branches of industry, though local associations 

1 As regards this distinction, cf. A. NikiscH : Arbeitsrechi (1951), p. 45. 


2 Cf. in particular the economic oper les laid down in the Potsdam 
Agreement of 17 July 1945 (Part II B) and the prohibitions of cartels and 
monopolies contained in the Military Government laws of the various occu- 
pation zones. 
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in identical or similar trades or occupations were permitted to 
amalgamate on a regional basis. 

In the British zone Technical Instruction No. 12 of 23 August 
1946 also permitted the establishment of economic associations. 
Unlike the United States regulations, however, this Instruction 
attempted to prevent the concentration of economic power not 
by prohibiting amalgamation but by compulsory official regulation 
and supervision and by banning the engagement of these associa- 
tions in any activity of a specifically monopolistic character. It 
made no mention of authorising employers’ associations ; but in 
an official communication from the Manpower Division of the 
British Military Government dated 5 May 1947, and a statement by 
the Economic Committee of the British Military Government dated 
3 September 1946, the view was expressed that the Instruction covered 
specifically employers’ associations and that it was not the inten- 
tion to prevent joint action by economic associations with the object 
of forming employers’ organisations to deal with labour matters. 

Not until the fusion of the British and United States zones into 
the Combined Economic Area were the employers’ associations 
permitted, by Order of the Bipartite Economic Control Group dated 
14 June 1947, to amalgamate irrespective of zone boundaries ; but 
even then, having regard to the regulations in the United States 
zone, such amalgamations had to be confined to a single industry 
or branch of industry in each case. The restrictions were only 
finally removed by a communication of the Bipartite Control 
Office dated 27 April 1949, which made it possible to form a central 
organisation including all the employers’ associations in the Com- 
bined Economic Area. 

The legislative policy of the Allies is reflected in the struggle of 
the employers’ associations for recognition. With the restoration 
of the principle of collective bargaining! and of conciliation and 
arbitration *, the need for a collective counterpart, on the em- 
ployers’ side, to the trade unions became more and more urgent, in 
order to establish equilibrium and to avoid a concentration of 
strength on the one side such as would have occurred if the other 
party had not an equal possibility of pursuing its interests by 
collective action.* As a result of the restrictive provisions of the 
Military Governments, however, as late as 1947 an employers’ 
organisation for social purposes set up in Bavaria was not allowed 


1 Control Council Directive No. 14, dated 12 Oct. 1945 (Official Gazette 
of the Control Council for Germany, No. 3, 31 Jan. 1946, p. 40). 

2 Control Council Law No. 35, dated 20 Aug. 1946 (ibid., No. 10, 31 Aug. 
1946, p. 174). 

8 Cf. the views of N. McCiusxy, head of the Manpower Branch of the 
United States Military Government, in Tagesspiegel (Berlin), 31 Jan. 1948. 
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to operate, and an employers’ confederation for the Western zones 
was required to suspend activities by Order of the British and 
United States Military Governments because a combination 
covering several industries was not permitted in the Combined 
Economic Area.! Not until 28 January 1949, after a long struggle, 
did the employers’ organisations for social purposes in the British 
and United States zones succeed in forming a central body (soztal- 
politische Arbettsgemeinschaft der Arbeitgeber des Vereinigten Wirt- 
schafts gebietes ), which became the Federal Association of German Em- 
ployers’ Organisations when the Federal Republic was established. 


Legal Status of Occupational Organisations 

The present legal status of the trade unions and employers’ 
associations proceeds from the constitutional guarantee accorded 
to freedom of association in article 9 (3) of the Federal Constitution 
and the corresponding provisions of the Constitutions of the Lander. 
It is laid down that “the right to form associations to safeguard 
and improve working conditions and economic conditions is 
guaranteed to everyone in all occupations and callings. Every 
agreement to limit or impede this right shall be null and void, and 
any measures tending to the same end shall be illegal.” This 
makes it clear that the right of association of individuals and 
occupations may not be restricted, either by the Government or 
by private stipulations such as anti-union clauses in contracts of 
employment ; and that the right belongs also to such groups of 
persons as public officials, with regard to whom the capacity to 
associate in trade unions was previously at least doubtful.* 

Nevertheless, from the constitutional definition of the proper 
purposes of an occupational organisation, namely “to safeguard 
and improve working conditions and economic conditions ” and 
from its historical role as a means of promoting class or group 
interests, prevailing doctrine and precedent have established 
certain minimum conditions that must be fulfilled before an associa- 
tion of workers or employers is recognised as an occupational 
organisation within the meaning of article 9 (3) of the Constitution 
and distinguished from other bodies established on the basis of the 
general right of association. 

The conditions in question are as follows. The organisation must 
be an association of workers or employers as such ; it must be 
established in accordance with the law of association and not with 
company law ; membership must be voluntary (i.e., compulsory 
guilds or associations are not occupational organisations) ; it must 


1 See Betriebs-Berater, 1948, p. 38. 
* As regards federal officials, the right of association is explicitly confirmed 
in section 91 of the Act of 14 July 1953 (BGBi. I, p. 551). 
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be independent of the “ opposite party”, and may not include 
persons belonging thereto ; it must represent the social interests 
of its members without regard to party-political or denominational 
influences. Furthermore, a workers’ or employers’ organisation 
within the meaning of article 9 (3) of the Constitution must extend 
beyond a single undertaking ; it must have as its principal function 
the regulation of conditions of work in its own craft or industry by 
collective agreement, and in particular it must recognise itself as 
bound by the law in force respecting collective bargaining and the 
adjustment of disputes. Finally, it is regarded as belonging to the 
concept of a trade union or employers’ association that such a 
body should recognise the exertion of pressure by permissible 
means (strike or lockout) as a last resort in its attempts to obtain 
the conditions of work desired, and should be prepared and able 
to make use of such means if necessary.! 

These principles have not remained entirely uncontested in 
recent years. On the one hand, the “ Munich School ” ? calls for a 
further restriction of the concept of trade union or employers’ 
association, related to membership. In the opinion of this school 
each trade union or employers’ association should be confined to a 
single occupation or branch of industry ; unions or associations 
extending to several industries should not be regarded as occupa- 
tional organisations unless they are confederations. This view is 
based on the post-war development of the law of association, 
promoted by the policy of the occupation authorities, and also on 
the belief that the independent regulation of social matters by the 
two parties to industry requires a high degree of homogeneity and 
structural similarity on the part of trade unions and employers’ 
associations. On the other hand, it would be wrong to ignore the 
danger that, if the Munich School had its way, the complete and 
irreducible freedom of association laid down in the Constitution 
would be improperly limited by the procedure—foreign to German 
legal principles—of judge-made law. 

From another quarter it is urged that the concept of the trade 
union should be extended.* According to this school there should be 
a distinction between the concept of a trade union arising from 
labour law and the labour provisions of the Constitution, to which 


1 For a fuller examination of this question, see Das Tarifvertragsgesetz, 
op. cit., §2, notes 9 ff. 

2 Founded by Meissinger, President of the Land Labour Court at Munich. 
See H. MEISSINGER: Das Fachprinzip in der sozialen Selbstverwaltung 
(Probleme des Koalitionsrechts) (published by the federation of employers’ 
associations in Bavaria and the Bavarian branch of the German Trade 
Union Federation, 1953), pp. 25 ff. 

3 Cf. G. ScHNORR, in Recht der Arbeit, 1953, p. 377, and H. C. NIPPERDEY, 
ibid., p. 379. 
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the conditions specified in the preceding paragraph would apply, 
and a wider concept extending also to associations that represent 
the social interests of certain groups but are definitely not able—by 
reason of their essential character or of some regulation—to 
fulfil certain of the above conditions : e.g., to undertake collective 
bargaining or to engage in an open dispute. Such a definition 
would include civil servants’ organisations, which in Germany, 
since the relationship between the civil service and the author- 
ities is determined by public law, are precluded by statute from 
concluding collective agreements and from going on strike; it 
would also include, for instance, occupational associations of 
physicians in salaried employment, whose inability to take “ direct 
action” proceeds from the essential character of the medical 
profession. This, the school in question urges, is the meaning to be 
attributed to constitutional provisions such as articles 34 and 35 of 
the Bavarian Constitution, which give “ social organisations ” or 
“trade unions” a place and voting rights in the statutory re- 
presentative bodies of the State. 

Lastly, the doctrine hitherto held regarding the concept of 
trade unions and employers’ associations has been questioned in 
connection with the regulation of the right of co-management in 
mining and iron and steel production. In those industries the 
supervisory boards of the companies are composed of representa- 
tives of capital and labour in equal numbers, and each board of 
management contains a labour- manager who must enjoy the 
confidence of the employees’ representatives and is often, in fact, 
connected with the trade union. If the mining and steel companies 
are represented, in their “ employers’ associations”, by these 
labour managers, the said associations will usually not fulfil the 
condition of homogeneity and independence of the “ opposite 
party ”—in this case the trade unions, and many people refuse to 
recognise such associations as employers’ associations in the proper 
sense.! However, the view is sometimes expressed that—having 
regard to the progress now being made in the mining and steel 
industries towards an escape from the class-conflict approach— 
absolute homogeneity and mutual independence on the part of 
the “ opposing ” federations are no longer a necessary condition.* 


Functions of Occupational Organisations 


The sphere of activity of the trade unions and employers’ 
associations has recently been extended considerably beyond their 


Z 1Cf£. “ Arbeitgeberverband mit falschen Namen ?”, in Volkswirt, 1954, 
o. 4, p. 7. 

* As regards this development and the principles involved, cf. F. SITzLer, 
in Sozialer Fortschritt, loc. cit. 
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traditional functions. In addition to collective bargaining and the 
representation of their members before the labour courts and the 
authorities and institutions responsible for labour and social 
affairs, they now take part in the organisation of labour courts 
and the administration of the social insurance institutions, since 
they are entitled to make proposals and to co-operate in the pro- 
ceedings (see below). As regards employee representation in under- 
takings, they enjoy the right of co-operation in various respects : 
they may make proposals if there is any delay in the election of the 
works council (sections 15 and 17 of the Employees Representation 
Act) or if the council is revoked (section 23 of the same Act) ; they 
have the right to representation at sittings of the works council and 
of the whole personnel (sections 31 and 45) ; and they may make 
proposals regarding the election of workers’ representatives to the 
supervisory boards of mining and iron and steel producing under- 
takings (section 6 of the Co-management Act). 

In practice as well as in theory the trade unions and employers’ 
associations are assuming more and more official functions. The 
recent big innovations in labour law—the Dismissals Act, the 
Co-management Act (mining and iron and steel production), the 
Employees Representation Act and, more recently still, the 
establishment of a Federal Economic Council for the official re- 
presentation of all entrepreneurs and workers in the economy— 
were based on previous negotiations between the two parties to 
industry, and their proposals were taken very largely into account 
in the framing of the legislation. 


Collective Bargaining 


In any study of the development of occupational organisations 
the system of collective agreements, which provide these associa- 
tions with their most characteristic field of action, merits special 
treatment. The occupying powers did not undertake any fresh 
general regulation of collective bargaining, but many passages in 
their legislation indirectly recognise the right of the trade unions 
and employers’ associations to conclude collective agreements. 
Even in the early provisions .of the British and United States 
Military Governments reviewed above, the conclusion of collective 
agreements is specified among the proper functions of occupational 
organisations. The important Control Council laws respecting 
conciliation and arbitration (Ordinance No. 35 of 20 August 1946), 
works councils (No. 22 of 10 April 1946) and labour courts (No. 31 
of 30 March 1946) assume collective agreements to be firmly 





= the Self-Administration Act of 13 Aug. 1952, section 4 (BGBi. I, 
p. 427). 
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established among German labour institutions, without specifically 
regulating them. The Ordinance of the United States Military 
Government concerning the conclusion and contents of collective 
agreements, dated 22 May 1946, applied in the United States zone 
only. Under this Ordinance collective agreements regarding wages 
and other conditions of work could be concluded by trade unions 
and their federations on the one hand, and by employers and their 
associations on the other; such agreements could relate to any 
question arising out of the relations between employers and em- 
ployees, including those governed by the rules of employment 
previously in force. 

However, a limit was set, in one important respect, to the 
scope of free collective bargaining by the continued operation of 
the “ wage stop ”. Control Council Directive No. 14 of 20 October 
1945/31 January 1946 provided that the prohibition of wage 
modifications in force at the end of the war should, as a rule, 
continue to apply ; indeed, the “ stop ” was rendered even stricter 
than under the previous German scheme, as it was believed that 
inflationary tendencies might be counteracted in this way. Never- 
theless, within certain bounds which need not be defined here, the 
trade unions were empowered to conclude with employers or their 
associations collective agreements embodying modified rates of pay. 
In order to be legal, such collective agreements required the ap- 
proval of the labour office of the Land concerned, so that at least 
in the field of wage negotiation there was not at that time any 
really free collective bargaining ; indeed, vestiges of the system of 
government regulation still survived. However, these were being 
liquidated, since even then the general view was that the labour 
authorities could not issue any new wage rates or amend existing 
ones. 

After the currency reform and the stabilisation of purchasing 
power achieved thereby in the summer of 1948, the wage stop was 
no longer justified. A law issued by the Combined Economic 
Council on 3 November 1948 * brought it to an end in the British 
and United States zones, and enabled wages to be settled by free 
collective bargaining without official confirmation. Wage clauses 
of individual contracts continued until 31 March 1949 to require 
the approval of the Ministry of Labour of the Land concerned if 
they provided for lower rates than those previously in force. 
Similar laws were issued in the Lander of the French zone. 

Final regulation of this matter in the Combined Economic Area 
(British and United States zones) came with the issue of the Col- 





1 Cf. H. C. Nupperpey, in Betriebs-Berater, 1948, p. 159. 
2 Military Government Gazetie, Germany, British Zone of Control, Part I, 
p. 116. 
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lective Agreements Ordinance of 9 April 1949.1 In Rhineland- 
Palatinate and West Berlin corresponding laws were issued. These 
measures state that the general legal principles of collective agree- 
ments regarding the contents, conclusion and termination of 
employment contracts and regarding “the enterprise and its 
regulations ” are minimum provisions which have direct effect 
and cannot be varied ; contracts of employment or works agree- 
ments may deviate from such clauses to the employees’ advantage 
but not to their disadvantage (provided the collective agreement 
does not specifically permit contracting out of a given clause to 
the disadvantage of the worker). In this respect the new laws on 
collective agreements go beyond the Ordinance of 23 Decem- 
ber 1918, which was only mandatory as regards the standards 
laid down in the agreements. A further innovation, as compared 
with the legal situation under the Weimar Republic, is the provision 
that federations of trade unions and employers’ associations may 
now conclude collective agreements, either in their own name (if 
their rules permit) or on behalf of their affiliated organisations (if 
these have given the necessary authority) ; in such cases both the 
central organisation and the affiliates are liable for fulfilment of the 
compulsory parts of the agreement—i.e., in particular, for keeping 
the peace and securing respect for the agreed conditions. The 
protection of the workers covered by the agreement is strengthened 
by the rule that loss of the rights secured thereunder is impossible 
and that their renunciation is permitted only under an arrangement 
to which the parties to the collective agreement give their consent. 
Furthermore, the fixing of exclusive periods during which rights 
under the agreement must be made good is now permitted only in 
the agreement itself. The power of the Minister of Labour to declare 
a collective agreement “ generally binding ” for a whole industry or 
branch of industry, which was originally introduced in the Col- 
lective Agreements Ordinance of 1918, is taken over into the new 
laws. If an agreement is declared generally binding it applies to all 
employers and employed persons in the industry in question ; 
otherwise it applies only to those who are organised. When a 
collective agreement comes into force, the validity of the rules of 
employment previously applying in the same industry lapses. 
According to prevailing doctrine and precedent such rules of 
employment also cease to apply to the employers and workers in the 
industry who are not covered by the new agreement ?, so that 
they become entirely free to determine their own conditions of 
work unless the collective agreement is declared generally binding. 


a M ilitary Government Gazette, Germany, British Zone of Control, Part 
III, p. 165. 
2 Cf. Das Tarifverirvagsgesetz, op. cit, §9, note 2. 
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The Collective Agreements Ordinance of the Combined Economic 
Area was extended to the French zone by the Federal Act of 
23 April 1953.1 


The State and Collective Labour Law 


The authorities adopt a reserved attitude towards the two 
parties in industry and the collective bargaining between them. 
The principle of non-intervention applies, and the Government is 
to a very large extent prevented from directly regulating wages 
and other conditions of work (a situation very different from that 
prevailing under the National-Socialist wage board system). This 
principle is specifically stated in the Minimum Conditions of 
Employment Act of 11 January 1952%: the determination of 
wages and other conditions of employment by government action 
is permissible only in an industry or occupation where there are 
no trade unions or employers’ associations (for instance, in domestic 
employment) and where the fixing of minimum conditions appears 
necessary in order that the workers concerned may be able to 
satisfy their social and economic needs. 

The attitude of the authorities is equally reserved as regards 
conciliation and arbitration. The principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion in case of failure to secure agreement by collective bargaining 
is definitely rejected. According to Control Council Law No. 35 of 
20 August 1946 * the conciliation boards in the Lander are only to 
act as mediators, i.e., seek an amicable agreement between the 
parties if the collective bargaining procedure has broken down. 
Neither of the parties can oblige the other to appear before the 
conciliation board, and any awards it may issue are binding only 
if both parties accept them in advance or subsequently or if the 
interests of the occupying power are involved—which is in practice 
hardly likely at present. The public conciliation machinery has 
lately lost a great deal of its interest, since special dispute pro- 
cedures have been established by the parties in most collective 
agreements. 

(To be continued) 


1 BGBI. I, p. 156. 
2 Ibid., p. 17. 


3 Official Gazette of the Control Council for Germany, No. 10, 31 Aug. 
1946, p. 174; see I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946 (Ger. 4). 
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The Government of India has recently carried out the first detailed 
inquiry ever attempted into the position of women workers in India. 
The inquiry was undertaken on a suggestion of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress that the subject of the economic and social 
status of women workers should be placed on the agenda of the Indian 
Labour Conference and that the Ministry of Labour should prepare a 
report on the subject, to be used as a basis for discussion. 

The moment therefore appeared opportune to invite Mr. Adyanthaya, 
the director of the department responsible for the report, to prepare for 
the Review an article on trends in the employment of women in India, 
the vocational distribution of women workers, their wages and other 
conditions of work and the legislation adopted for their protection.* 


RicHT from the dawn of history when Adam delved and Eve 

span, women have played a significant role in the domestic 
economy. In the early nomadic economy as well as in the agri- 
cultural economy that followed, women played a passive role as 
partners of their menfolk, assisting them in agriculture, cooking 
their food, taking care of the children and managing the household. 
In the agricultural economy that preceded the Industrial Revolu- 
tion the domestic duties of women included the brewing of ale, 
preserving of fruit and spinning and weaving for the family. 

The advent of women workers in industry can be traced to the 
Industrial Revolution, which necessitated significant changes in 


1 A note on the report appears on p. 113. 
2 For an article on ‘‘ Women’s Employment in Asian Countries ”’, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953, p. 303. 
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the character of women’s work. Women had to abandon their 
traditional role and venture out to seek employment outside the 
home. 

As a result of the Industrial Revolution many of the tasks 
previously done in the home were removed to the factory. The 
family income now had to be drawn on for the purchase of goods 
formerly made in the home. When the increased cost of living 
necessitated earnings supplementary to those of the chief wage 
earner, the daughters and young children in families began to work 
for wages. At the same time industry, seeking to keep down costs 
of production in order to keep up profits, offered them only just 
the supplementary wages that the family needed. On the other 
hand, the wages of men were reduced to a level that made it neces- 
sary for the daughters to work. Women thus came to occupy the 
position of marginal workers in the new economy. 

With the consolidation of British rule in India in the middle 
of the last century and its inevitable effect on the economic struc- 
ture of the country, similar changes occurred in India also. The 
large-scale imports of consumer goods into the country had broken 
up the self-sufficient village economy. The unemployed or under- 
employed village artisan and the landless agricultural labourer 
had to migrate to the towns in search of employment. In the fac- 
tories hours were long and wages were low. A wage earner could 
not maintain his family with his own earnings. Hence women 
had to seek employment to supplement the men’s income. The 
employment of women and children in factories in India gave rise 
to many abuses and much exploitation. This necessitated protec- 
tive legislation to improve their working conditions. For three 
decades of factory legislation, from the first Factories Act of 1881 
to the Act of 1911, the labour law mainly dealt with their hours 
and conditions of work. This was gradually followed by other 
legislation to provide amenities and a measure of social security 
for women workers. 

In recent years, with the gradual spread of education among 
women, fresh avenues of employment have opened up for them. 
A rapidly increasing number of women today occupy positions of 
varied types and skills, such as clerks, typists, teachers, lawyers, 
administrators, nurses, physicians and surgeons. Some are members 
of legislatures and some are guiding the destinies of the nation as 
Ministers of the central and state governments. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss briefly the extent and 
trends of women’s employment in India, their wages and working 
conditions, the legislative measures adopted by the central and 
state governments for the protection of women workers and their 
effect on women’s employment and other connected problems. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


The population census of 1951 provided some much needed 
information on the economic status of women in India. According 
to the published results of this census the total population of India, 
excluding the state of Jammu and Kashmir, was 356.6 million. 
Out of this total the female population formed 173.4 million. 
About 70 per cent. of the total population depended on agriculture 
for a livelihood. The proportion of female population in agricultural 
families to the total female population in the country was also 
about 70 per cent. Table I shows the distribution of the female 
population in India according to earning status, together with the 
corresponding figures for males. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY EARNING STATUS 
AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 











(Millions ) 
Agricultural Non-Agricultural Total 
Group 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female 
Self-supporting . 58.5 | 12.5 | 28.7 4.7 | 87.2 | 17.2 


Earning depend- 
es bc ots 10.5 20.6 2.9 3.9 13.4 24.5 


Non-earning de- 
pendants... 57.2 89.8 | 25.4 41.9 82.6 | 131.7 





Total... 126.2 | 122.9 | 57.0 50.5 | 183.2 | 173.4 





























It may be noted in this connection that out of the total female 
population about 65.6 million were below the age of 15 and about 
14.4 million were aged 55 or above ; this leaves 93 million women 
in the age-groups between 15 and 55 who may be considered as 
employable. The proportion of self-supporting women is about 
18.5 per cent. of this total and that of earning dependants 
26.3 per cent. 

Of the women who were included in the agricultural popula- 
tion, about two-thirds were members of families cultivating land 
wholly or mainly owned by them, and about one-eighth were from 
families cultivating land not wholly or mainly owned. About 18 
per cent. were either cultivating labourers or their dependants, 
and about 2 per cent. were non-cultivating owners of land, agri- 
cultural rent receivers or their dependants. 
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So far as the non-agricultural classes are concerned, there is 
some more interesting information. A classification of the self- 
supporting persons in non-agricultural activities is given in table IT. 














TABLE II. CLASSIFICATION OF SELF-SUPPORTING MEN AND WOMEN 
IN NON-AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES BY ECONOMIC DIVISIONS AND 
STATUS 
Division of Employers Employees Independent workers 
economic 
activity Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Primary indus- 
tries A 42,066 4,962 849,437 403,850 953,152 147,481 
Mining and 
quarrying . 5,510 426 362,823 82,290 96,634 19,187 
| Manufacturing 281,937| 21,198 3,164,216 315,775 | 4,632,120 761,022 
| Construction 
and utilities 29,488 2,072 598,545 114,658 687,882 153,081 
Commerce . . 472,943 30,732 1,086,598 48,288 | 3,779,802 482,955 
Transport, 
storage and 
communica- 
CO 33,690 3,606 1,254,416 36,557 550,901 22,801 
Health, edu- 
cation and 
public admi- 
nistration 20,100 2,608 2,798,285 234,129 199,459 35,746 
| Oi’ s". 3..< 139,806} 13,755 2,801,264 644,870 | 3,151,127 792,903 
Total . . . | 1,025,540; 79,089 /12,915,584/ 1,880,417 |14,051,077 | 2,415,176 





























The total number of self-supporting women in non-agricultural 
occupations was thus about 4.4 million as against 28 million self- 
supporting men. Women thus form roughly about one-eighth of 
the total self-supporting population engaged in non-agricultural 
activities. While a majority of them are independent workers and 
about 43 per cent. are employees, it is interesting to note that no 
fewer than 79,000 women are registered as employers, most of 
them in commerce and manufacturing industry. Of the nearly 
1.9 million women employees, about a third are classified in the 
miscellaneous group. Next in importance is the primary industries 
group (which includes plantations), followed by manufacturing. 
Large numbers of women are also employed in health services, 
education and public administration. In the primary industries 
group they form nearly a third of the total number of employees, 
in mining and quarrying nearly a fifth and in construction and 


1 It appears that no analysis by employment status is available in respect 
of some 700,000 men and 300,000 women classified as self-supporting. 
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utilities about a seventh. Among the independent women workers, 
again, nearly a third are classified in the miscellaneous group, the 
next largest number being in manufacturing. The number of 
women who work as independent workers exceeds the number 
employed in manufacturing, construction and utilities, commerce 
and miscellaneous activities. In commerce, in particular, the 
number of independent workers is about ten times the number of 
women employed by others. 

Regular statistics of a detailed nature on the employment of 
men and women are available on an annual basis in respect of 
factories covered by the Factories Act and mines covered by the 
Mines Act. Although such information is not available in respect 
of other sectors it is possible to make some estimates in respect of 
plantations, which employ a large number of women. Some useful 
data are also available in respect of municipalities and public 
works. Compared with the global figures based on census reports 
given above, the coverage of these figures is very small. Nevertheless 
these statistics are of great interest as revealing the trends of 
employment in the organised sectors of the economy. 


Factories 


Factories subject to the Factories Act, 1948, employ, according 
to the latest available information, about 2,474,000 adult workers. 
Of these about 282,000 are women.! Women thus form about 
11.4 per cent. of the total number of adult workers employed in 
registered factories. The largest concentration of women workers 
is in the textile group of industries (cotton, jute, woollen and silk 
mills, hosiery factories, etc.), which account for the employment of 
about 100,000, more than a third of the total number of women 
employed in factories. Next in order of importance is the food 
group of industries, in which about 57,000 women workers are 
employed. This group includes rice and flour mills, tea factories, 
oil mills, etc. Factories engaged in cotton ginning and pressing, 
wool baling, jute pressing, etc., employ nearly 37,000 women, 
while tobacco factories, including factories engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cigars, cigarettes and bidis*, employ about 42,000 women. 
Other industry groups that employ women in large numbers are 
non-metallic mineral products, chemicals and chemical products 
and basic metal industries. The proportion of women in the total 
adult labour force is highest in gins and presses (41.4 per cent.) 
and tobacco (36.3 per cent.) ; the percentage is about 17.7 per cent. 


1 These statistics relate to the nine “ Part A” states, six out of the 
eight “ Part B” states and three out of the ten “ Part C” states. There is 
very little factory employment in the other states. 

* Inexpensive cigarette made by rolling tobacco in dried leaves. 
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in food industries, 13.7 in chemicals, 16.9 in non-metallic mineral 
products and 9.7 in textiles. In the other industries the percentage 
of women to total adult labour is less than 8. Table III shows the 
extent of women’s employment in the various factory industries 
and their percentage to the total adult labour force in each case. 


TABLE III. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN FACTORIES, 1951 




















Total adult Ma ef waien Percentage of 
Industry a de employed —— to 
Gins and presses ..... 88,899 36,822 41.4 
Food, except beverages . . 318,458 56,516 17.7 
Beverages .......-. 5,850 92 1.6 
ORNOS -» 50 nas. ante ele 116,149 42,199 36.3 
ED 0, 0st. teem sdahinien 1,036,249 | 100,097 9.7 
Footwear, apparel, etc. 9,800 74 0.8 
Wood and cork ..... 23,293 1,716 7.4 
Furniture and fixtures 6,146 86 1.4 
Paper and paper products . 22,721 1,224 5.4 
Printing, publishing, etc. 68,640 231 0.3 
Leather and leather products 14,830 754 5.1 
Rubber and rubber products 22,353 504 2.3 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
Sects 5G Posi . TEN 74,590 10,228 13.7 
Products of petroleum and 
OU on ss 6» 010th ans 10,900 623 5.7 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ee yy ade 105,187 17,785 16.9 
Basic metal industries. . . 94,486 6,420 6.8 
Metal products...... 53,944 881 1.6 
Madtinety 2050" 1 Gee 96,279 937 1.0 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus and appliances 28,744 655 2.3 
Transport equipment : 182,730 361 0.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
ee 62,237 3,113 5.0 
Electricity, gas and steam 21,654 184 0.8 
Other establishments subject 
to Factories Act 9,539 217 2.3 
Total . . . | 24,741,151 | 281,719 11.4 




















Women in Indian industry are employed usually in occupations 
that do not call for any particular skill or those for which they have 
shown special aptitude. In the textile industries, for example, the 
employment of women has been confined for a long time to certain 
departments such as winding and reeling in the cotton textile 
industry and feeding and receiving in the roving department in jute 
mills. By long usage these occupations have come to be known as 
“women’s jobs ”, and men often consider it below their dignity to 
work on them. In the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 54 per cent. 
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of the workers in the winding department and 77 per cent. of those 
in the reeling department are women. At Indore the percentages 
are higher (93 and 80 respectively), and at Trichur the labour 
employed in these departments consists entirely of women. In 
Bombay 61 per cent. of the workers in the winding department are 
women. In the reeling department, however, they form only 
25 per cent. In the jute mill industry, women are employed in the 
batching, preparing and finishing departments also. In West 
Bengal, where the jute mill industry is concentrated, 80 to 100 per 
cent. of the workers employed in these departments are women. 
In the silk industry women are mostly employed in the winding 
department. 

The tea factories also employ women in large numbers—women 
form about a quarter of the labour force in this industry. They are 
generally employed in carrying tea leaf from place to place at the 
various stages of production. They are also employed in separating 
stalk and coarse leaf from manufactured tea. In the rice milling 
industry, where they form about a third of the labour force, women 
are employed mostly in carrying rice, husk, etc., from place to 
place, separating stones and hay from paddy, and broken rice from 
whole rice, feeding the hullers and drying boiled paddy in mills 
engaged in the manufacture of boiled rice. 

Women constitute 28 to 29 per cent. of the labour force in the 
bidi industry. This is essentially an unorganised industry spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Bidis are manu- 
factured not only in the factories but also in homes. Usually the 
wrapper leaves are cut by women workers in their homes and the 
further processing is done in factories. Though it is in the former 
occupation that women are mostly employed, in South India 
women are employed in the other processes also ; in that case they 
generally do almost the whole work at home. Materials are supplied 
to them in their homes by the agents of manufacturers, and finished 
products are collected the next day. 

One other industry that employs women in large numbers—in 
fact, it is the second largest employer of women—is the cashew 
nut industry. Concentrated largely in the southern state of 
Travancore-Cochin, this industry employs about 40,000 women, 
who form about 95 per cent. of the total labour employed. The 
main processes, namely, shelling, peeling and grading of cashew 
nuts, are all carried out by women. 

A study of the statistics relating to the employment of women 
in factories during the last two decades reveals a steady decline in 
the percentage of women in the total labour employed, although 
there is no fall in the number of women employed, at any rate in 
factory industries as a whole. Table IV shows the relevant figures 
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for selected years in respect of all factory industries and separately 
for cotton and jute textiles. 

The decrease in the percentage of women in the total labour 
employed is particularly marked in the cotton mill industry, where 
the percentage dropped to less than half of what it was nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. There was also an appreciable fall in 
the number of women workers employed in this industry. The 
fall is attributed mainly to the introduction of the multiple-shift 


TABLE IV. WOMEN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1927-51: NUMBER 
AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LABOUR EMPLOYED ! 











. All industries Cotton Jute 
ear 
Number | Percentage Number | Percentage Number | Percentage 

1927 ... | 242,666 16.9 66,532 19.4 55,412 16.7 
1932 ... | 215,381 16.2 67,756 17.1 41,581 15.8 
1937 ... | 237,933 14.2 65,417 13.8 39,336 12.9 
1942 ... | 265,509 11.6 69,927 11.4 36,859 11.9 
1947 ... | 263,923 11.6 64,430 10.1 41,872 13.1 
1948 ... | 268,615 11.4 61,743 9.6 41,966 12.7 
1949 ... | 275,710 11.3 59,531 9.1 41,516 12.9 
1950 ... | 279,916 11.4 52,628 8.5 37,531 12.4 
1951 ... | 281,719 11.4 —_ — _ — 





























1 The figures for the years prior to 1947 relate to pre-partition British India and are not strictly com- 
parable with the subsequent figures, which relate to the Indian Union. However, so far as the percentages 
are concerned, the effect of the change in coverage is little. The statistics cover only the Part A states and 
three of the Part C states. The figures in table III have a wider coverage. 


system in the cotton mills. Because of the restrictions imposed by 
the Factories Act on the employment of women during the night, 
men had to be employed in occupations usually assigned to women. 
The adoption in many cases of the system of change-over of shifts 
also made it more difficult to employ women in mills working 
multiple shifts. The fixing of uniform rates of wages and allow- 
ances for men and women, together with corresponding minimum 
work-loads, is reported to be another factor responsible for the fall 
in the employment of women in the cotton mill industry, where 
several of the less efficient women had to be discharged. In a 
number of mills certain miscellaneous departments, such as cotton 
waste and bobbin picking, were also closed, and a number of 
women workers were discharged. 

The jute mill industry also shows a considerable drop in the 
employment of women. The reasons appear to be (i) statutory 
restrictions, such as those relating to the employment of women 
on night work and the lifting of weights ; (ii) obligations imposed 
on employers, such as maternity benefits, maintenance of créches, 
etc. ; and (iii) rationalisation and the introduction of new machines, 
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which eliminated various manual processes hitherto performed 
by women. In West Bengal, where the industry is concentrated, 
the employment of women in the softener feeder section has been 
prohibited under the State Factories Rules in view of the recurrence 
of numerous serious accidents affecting women in this section. 


Mines 


Mines subject to the Mines Act employ about half a million 
workers, of whom about a fifth are women. Table V shows the 
statistics relating to the employment of women in mines in 1951 
and 1952. 


TABLE V. WOMEN EMPLOYED IN MINES : NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL LABOUR EMPLOYED 





Total number of Women employed 
workers employed Number Percentage of total 


1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 





Kind of mine 








Coal .. . . | 351,975 | 348,663 | 55,226! 51,468; 15.69 | 14.76 
BOR + 4 .e 2 52,196 | 41,044 7,188 4,972| 13.77 | 12.11 
Manganese. . 55,531 | 74,750} 24,392) 31,669) 43.92 | 42.37 
Iron ore. . . 20,223 | 26,387 7,724 9,396; 38.19 | 35.61 
Others ... > 69,123 | 68,352; 15,077; 14,573} 21.81 | °21.32 


Total . . . | 549,048 | 559,196 | 109,607; 112,078; 19.96 | 20.04 
































Coalmines, which employ the bulk of the mining labour in 
India, accounted for nearly 50 per cent. of the women employed 
in mines in 1951 and for 46 per cent. in 1952. Women, however, 
formed only about a fifth of the total labour force in this industry. 
In mica mines they formed a very small percentage of the labour 
force. They formed a relatively large proportion in manganese mines 
(44 per cent. in 1951 and 42 per cent. in 1952) and iron ore mines. 

In the early stages of development of the coalmining industry 
in India, workers belonging to certain tribes migrated to the coal- 
fields along with their families and worked in family groups or in 
pairs underground, the men cutting the coal and women loading 
the tubs. In 1919 women formed about 38 per cent. of the colliery 
labour. However, in pursuance of the policy to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women underground, the Government of India ordered in 
1929 that there should be a progressive reduction in the number 
of women employed underground. Regulations were made under 
the Indian Mines Act to this effect, and by about 1939 the employ- 
ment of women underground was completely banned. The propor- 
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tion of women in the total labour force dropped to 11 per cent. dur- 
ing that year. The ban continued in force till 1942, by which time 
the Second World War was on, and shortage of labour was keenly 
felt in the coalmining areas. The Government had then to permit 
the re-employment of women underground, with the result that the 
number of women employed in mines and the percentage of women 
in the total labour force increased considerably during the period 
1944-46. With the end of the war the ban was reimposed and the 
number of women employed in mines showed an inevitable decline. 
The figures relating to the employment of women in mines for 
certain selected years are shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN MINES?! 





All mines Coalmines 











Women employed Total No. Women employed 
of 


Total No, 
of persons persons 
employed Number er 4 | employed Number ee 





1927 . . . | 269,290] 78,593] 29.2 | 165,213] 47,443 | 28.7 
1932 . . . | 204,658] 38,307| 18.7 | 148,489] 26,847 | 18.1 
1937 . . . | 267,858] 48,283] 18.0 | 171,149} 22,887 | 15.4 
1942 . . . | 357,646] 68,345] 19.1 | 215,086] 31,614 | 14.7 
1945 . . . | 386,290] 94978] 24.6 | 294,902] 72,805 | 24.7 
1948 . . . | 395,865] 81,502] 20.6 | 308,268] 55,971 | 18.2 
1949 . . . | 421,159] 85,170] 20.2 | 318,354] 54,000 | 17.0 
1950 . . . | 471,761| 95,506} 20.5 | 349,889] 57,390 | 16.4 
1951. . . | 549,048] 109,607| 19.9 ie os - 





























1 Figures prior to 1948 relate to pre-partition British India. The subsequent figures relate to the 
Indian Union. The coverage of the figures has gradually expanded since 1948, owing to the inclusion of 
figures relating to the former princely states. These changes, however, do not affect the percentages 


significantly. 


Women are now employed in the open workings and on the 
surface only. On the surface they are employed mostly in wagon 
loading. Other occupations in which women are employed in coal- 
mines are ash cleaning, pallet making, surface trimming, brick 
carrying and sanitary and conservancy work. Some employers 
feel that women are more suited for these jobs than men. 

In the manganese mines women are employed in the loading of 
tubs and wagons and the dressing, sorting, picking, raising and 
selection of ores. In mica mines they are employed in the removal 
of dirt and earth from the pit to the mouth. 


Plantations 


Tea, coffee and rubber plantations in India employed on an 
average about 1.14 million workers per day in 1949. The exact 
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number of women out of this total is not known. It is estimated, 
however, on the basis of certain previous inquiries, that women 
form approximately 46 to 47 per cent. of the total, which gives a 
total of about 532,000 women workers in plantations. 

The agricultural nature of the employment in plantations and 
the family basis of recruitment prevalent, especially in the north- 
eastern regions of the country, are the main reasons for the high 
proportion of women employed in this industry. Women are 
employed mostly on plucking leaf on tea estates and picking 
berries on coffee estates. They are also employed in weeding on 
tea, coffee, and rubber plantations. A few women also do semi- 
skilled jobs, such as pruning on tea estates and tapping on rubber 
estates. In several occupations women are considered as efficient 
as men ; in some, such as the plucking of tea leaf, they are con- 
sidered more efficient. 

The proportion of women to total labour in plantations, unlike 
the proportion in factory and mining industries, has remained 
steady. In fact, during the last war, the percentage showed a 
slight increase, and women formed about 50 per cent. of the total 
adult labour force in the Assam tea plantations in 1943-44. 
Table VII shows the relevant figures for selected years in respect 
of tea plantations in Assam. 


TABLE VII. WOMEN EMPLOYED ON THE ASSAM TEA PLANTATIONS 





No. of Women workers 
adult workers 
on books No. on books Percentage 








1933-34 537,723 250,347 46.6 
1938-39 570,888 271,446 47.5 
1943-44 499,184 249,819 50.0 
1948-49 482,251 228,928 47.5 
1949-50 481,752 227,478 47.2 




















1 Figures prior to 1948-49 include areas now in Pakistan. 


When plantations were opened on virgin land far removed 
from settled villages, and often at high altitudes on hills in distant 
corners of the country, recruitment of labour for work on planta- 
tions became a problem, especially in Assam. Recourse was 
therefore had to the practice of recruiting labour, mostly on a 
family basis, from surplus labour areas in different parts of the 
country, through paid agents called sardars. The. labour thus 
recruited was given facilities to settle on the estates, and small 
plots of land for private cultivation were often provided. Employ- 
ment was given on a family basis to men, women and children on 
the plantations. This system of recruitment, however, led to 
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many abuses in the early stages, and the Government of India had 
to intervene. The result was the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Act, 1932, under which the system of recruitment has been regulated 
and provision has been made for repatriation of the recruited 
labour. Most of the labour thus recruited has now settled on the 
estates. Recruitment of labour from distant places still goes on as 
before but on a smaller scale. In 1949-50 about 28,000 persons 
migrated to Assam for work on plantations as against 60,000 in 
1929-30. 


Miscellaneous 


Among the other sectors of economic activity in which women 
are employed in large numbers are construction and municipal 
services. Reliable and complete statistical information relating to 
employment in these sectors is not available, but from such as is 
available it can be assumed that women form roughly about a 
quarter of the labour force employed in these sectors. Table VIII 
summarises the available information. 


TABLE VIII. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN PUBLIC WORKS AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 





Total No. of Women employed 


wor 
employed Number 





Percentage of 
total 





Central Public Works Department 335,865 84,164 25 


State public works departments 
(10 states) 1,604,868 | 348,303 22 


Major river valley projects (5). . 118,846 26,469 22 
Municipalities (105) 118,647 28,269 24 




















1 Figures in brackets indicate the number that reported. 


While it is difficult to estimate even approximately the number 
of women in the many other sectors in which women, especially of 
the middle classes, obtain employment, employment exchange 
statistics of the placement of women may serve as an indicator of the 
employment opportunities available for them and their preferences. 
Table IX gives the placement figures for three years. 

While there is a surplus of applicants for clerical posts, short- 
ages are felt in filling vacancies for nurses, midwives, doctors, 
stenographers and trained teachers. One of the difficulties experi- 
enced by the employment exchanges in providing employment 
for women is the general disinclination to accept jobs away from 
the home. Many of the applicants, moreover, are untrained or 
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TABLE IX. NUMBER OF WOMEN PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT BY 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 





Occupation 1949 1950 19511 





Telephone operators 316 414 758 
Doctors, health visitors, vaccinators, 
nurses and midwives 95 107 
Dispensers, compounders, dressers and 
hospital servants 91 280 
Teachers, professors, lecturers and 
demonstrators 
Administrative, 
executive jobs ‘ 
Clerks, typists, stenographers, secre- 
taries and receptionists 
Tailors . 
Domestic servants, ‘cooks and ayahs . 
Sweepers . 
Reelers, winders and weavers 
Tobacco graders 
Packer fillers . . 
Unskilled workers. . . 
Miscellaneous . . 























1 Figures for 11 months. 


insufficiently trained for jobs such as teachers or nurses. Unattrac- 
tive wages or salaries and conditions of service are also sometimes 
factors standing in the way of women accepting jobs in distant 
places. 

Special training facilities are provided by the Ministry of 
Labour for women seeking jobs. Training is given in centres 
specially run by the Government in trades such as knitting, hand 
weaving, bleaching and dyeing, needlework, the manufacture of 
sports goods, stenography, tailoring, the manufacture of confec- 
tionery and the preservation of fruits and vegetables. 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 


The level of wages in particular, and the conditions of work 
in general, have their influence on the labour supply in any industry. 
In a study of the factors affecting women’s employment, considera- 
tion of the position relating to wages and working conditions is, 
therefore, of primary importance. 

The family living studies conducted by the Government of 
India in 1944-46 in some 20 industrial centres afford valuable infor- 
mation on the earning strength of women in working-class families. 
According to these studies the average number of adult working 
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women in working-class families varied from 0.01 per family in 
Ajmer to 0.73 in Jharia (Bihar). The percentage of the total earn- 
ings of the family earned by women ranged from 0.16 in Ajmer to 
29.11 in Jharia. The relevant figures for a few important centres 
are given below. 


TABLE X. EARNING STRENGTH OF WOMEN IN WORKING-CLASS 
FAMILIES 





7 Percentage of 
: Total earning i] 

te + pe em 

family by women 





Ahmedabad. . | Cotton d . 8.06 
Bombay .. . | Cotton ’ x _— 
Calcutta .. .j| Jute and 
engineering , . 2.26 
Delhi .. . .| Miscellaneous , ’ 2.42 
Jamshedpur. | Iron and steel ‘ . — 
Jharia ... . | Coal . . 29.11 


























The earning strength of women workers was highest in Jharia, 
which is the main centre for coalmining. Similar inquiries made in 
1947 in the plantations revealed that the earning strength of 
women in an average working family in the tea plantations in 
Assam Valley was 0.96, the total earning strength being 2.44. In 
the coffee plantations in South India the earning strength of women 
per family was 0.98 out of a total earning strength of 2.38. In 
agriculture, according to an agricultural labour inquiry recently 
conducted by the Ministry of Labour, the earning strength of 
women per family in all India was 0.35 out of a total earning 
strength of 1.53. Conditions may have changed slightly since these 
inquiries were conducted, especially those relating to industrial 
labour, but it is difficult to make any guess regarding the direction 
or the extent of the change. There is little doubt, however, that 
women continue to play an important role as earners in working- 
class families. 

The contribution of women workers to the family income has, 
however, in most cases been lower than it should be in proportion 
to their earning strength. There are two main reasons for this: 
(i) women are generally employed in less skilled jobs than men ; 
and (ii) even for the same job they are in many cases paid less than 
men. As was pointed out in a report of the International Labour 
Office— 


... the vocational training of women is in many cases inferior to that of men, 
both because the available facilities are limited in the case of women and 
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because women are less eager than men to improve their vocational skill. 
This lessens the demand for female labour when demand and supply have 
free play in the employment market and consequently makes for a lower 
level of remuneration among women.! 


The principle of equal pay for men and women for work of 
equal value had until recently not found general acceptance in 
India. The Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee in 1940 
in fact justified differentiation and recommended lower levels of 
wages for women workers than for men. Of late, however, the 
principle of equal pay has come to be accepted as a general propo- 
sition, and there is a noticeable trend towards the abolition of 
distinctions in pay on the basis of sex. Important among the 
factors responsible for this welcome trend are (i) the fixation of 
statutory minimum wages under the Minimum Wages Act ; (ii) 
the standardisation of wages for different jobs by the industrial 
courts, tribunals, etc., that have adjudicated in industrial dis- 
putes ; (iii) the pressure of public opinion ; and (iv) the efforts of 
the I.L.O. An analysis of recent awards of adjudicators has reveal- 
ed that in most cases equal rates of pay have been awarded to 
men and women for work of equal value, mainly on grounds of 
equity and justice. There are a few cases, however, even in recent 
years, where lower rates have been awarded for women. An import- 
ant example is the recommendation of the Central Pay Commis- 
sion that lower rates should be fixed for women, because while a 
man has to maintain a family of three, on an average, consisting of 
his wife and two children, a woman usually has less responsibility. 

The Fair Wages Committee appointed by the Government of 
India adopted a sort of compromise in this matter. They recom- 
mended that “ where employment is on piece rates and where the 
work done by men and women is demonstrably identical, no differen- 
tiation should be made between men and women workers regarding 
the wages payable. Where, however, women are employed on work 
exclusively done by them or where they are admittedly less efficient 
than men, the fair wages of women workers should be calculated 
on the basis of a smaller standard family than in the case of a 
man. ” 2 

Unfortunately no systematic statistics to show the relative 
levels of wages of women workers as compared with those of men 
are yet available, especially in the case of factory industries. Some 
data are, however, available in the case of mines and plantations, 
although even these do not precisely indicate the differences, if 


11.L.0.: Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of 
Equal Value, Report V (1), 33rd Session, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1950 (Geneva, 1949), pp. 98-99. 


2 Report of the Committee on Fair Wages (Simla, 1949) p. 33. 
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any, in the wage rates paid to men and women. The available 
information is, however, given below. 


Factories 


Table XI shows the average annual and hourly earnings of men 
and women in certain factory industries in 1949. The data are 
based on the Census of Manufacturing Industries in India.* 


TABLE XI, AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING 











INDUSTRIES 
Average annual earnings | Average hourly earnings 
Industry 

Men Women Men | Women 

R. R. R. A. P. | R. A. P. 

ee. . 3. bh ee 1,206 930 08 4106 5 
PE GP OUITTA SIP RIe 824 658 0644/0 5 0 
Engineering ....... . 923 549 0651;039 
See OL wn ot te & 1,438 733 08 8|}0 4 3 
Cae ss ss eek * 855 492 wa Bae om 
ees iA? ah 16 & 619 320 046/02 5 
a a «rangi 703 508 0 4810:3.3 
a +s © « © sae & ee 877 536 05 4/0 3 6 
Bees CPPS Beg Bey ‘ 788 320 057;);02 4 
SS See 852 595 0510/0 310 
ae « + « sb so 578 200 Beaks &, 
gr 287 166 , ea i 2. 























The table shows large differences in the average earnings of 
men and women. These differences, however, do not necessarily 
imply differences in the wage rates, since the average earnings 
depend not only on the rate but also on the occupational distribu- 
tion of men and women. Since women are mostly employed in the 
lower and less skilled jobs, their average earnings would normally 
be less than those of men. 

Wages in the cotton textile industry have been standardised 
in most of the centres by the awards of industrial courts, tribunals, 
etc. The minimum monthly basic wages fixed by the awards are 
R. 30 at Bombay and Kanpur, R. 28 at Ahmedabad, R. 26 at 
Sholapur, Indore, Nagpur and Madras and R. 20 in West Bengal. 
Dearness allowances, which are linked to cost-of-living indices, 
varied from R. 42 at Nagpur to about R. 75 at Ahmedabad in 
June 1953. In West Bengal the dearness allowance is paid at a 


i“R.”, “A.” and “P.” are used in the following pages for rupees, 
annas and pies. A rupee is equal to about 21 U.S. cents or 1s. 6d. An anna 
is one-sixteenth of a rupee, and a pie is one-twelfth of an anna. 
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flat rate of R. 30 per month. Except in West Bengal no distinction 
is made between men and women in the fixation of wages and 
dearness allowances. In West Bengal women get wages and allow- 
ances at three-fourths of the rates fixed for men. No distinction 
is, however, made in fixing the wages for men and women in the 
jute mill industry in the same state. The minimum monthly basic 
wage paid to the jute mill workers in West Bengal is R. 26, with 
an additional dearness allowance of R. 37%. 

Besides the regular wages and allowances, it has become com- 
mon in recent years, at any rate in the major industries such as 
cotton textiles, to pay an annual bonus, the rate of which varies 
from year to year and from centre to centre according to the 
profits. In the cotton textile industry in Bombay, for instance, 
two or three months’ wages are usually paid as bonus to all workers. 
Bonuses are also paid to the jute mill workers in West Bengal 
and in many other industries. 

Minimum wages payable to workers employed in certain 
“sweated ” industries have recently been fixed by the Govern- 
ment under the Minimum Wages Act. In most cases, though not 
all, the rates fixed for men and women are the same. The rates also 
differ from place to place and from industry to industry. Table XII 
summarises the position in respect of some of the factory industries. 





TABLE XII. MINIMUM WAGES FIXED UNDER THE MINIMUM WAGES ACT 













































1 Per 1,000 bidis. 





States fixing uniform rates States fixing different rates 
for men and women for men and women , 
Industry 

No. [ No. Daily rates fixed i a 
of ania Daily rates fixed of eaten Men | ‘|| Wiemides a 
‘ a 
Rice, flour and 10 R. 1 to 3 A. 12 to A. 8 to i 
dai mills R. 2-5-0 R. 1-2-0 A. 12 A 
Oil mills 8 R. 1 to 2 R. 1 to A. 12 to t 
R. 2-5-0 R. 1-15-0 | R. 1-9-0 © 
Tanneries, 7 R. 1 to 2 R. 1 to A. 12 to Ww 
leather g’ds. R. 2-6-0 R. 1-5-0 R. 1-1-0 te 
Tobacco 15 | (1) A.12to| Nil rn - - b 
R. 2-2-0 al 
(2) A. 10 tol — tal, a - 

R. 2-8-0? 
tl 
Lac 1 = % 2 A. 15 to A. 14 to al 
R. 1-4-0 R. 1 2 
] 
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Mines 


The average daily earnings of men and women employed in 
open workings and on the surface in coal and other mines in 
December 1951 are shown in table XIII. 


TABLE XIII. AVERAGE DAILY CASH EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN MINES, DECEMBER 1951 











Open workings Surface 
Mines 
Men Women Men Women 
R. A. R. A. R. A. R. A. 
Coal : 
meee y* 8 ese 1 10 1 4 1 14 1 2 
West Bengal 1 8 1 10 ir "tS 1 3 
Mica: 
eee ee Sa, ig 1 7 1 6 1 11 1 8 
Andie: ay. v1). wv 1 5 1 0 1 7 1 5 
Manganese : 
Madhya Pradesh . 1 7 1 4 1 5 1 3 
Iron ore: 
—.: 2. . TO 1 4 1 2 1 8 1 2 
Gold : 
ME cs 4, ues 8 —- — > & Pte, 























Wages in most of the coalfields have now been standardised. 
There is no difference between the piece rates payable to men 
and women. In regard to time rates, however, while in Bihar 
and West Bengal a minimum of A. 8 per day applies to both men 
and women alike, differential rates are fixed for men and women 
in other areas; the rates are A.8 and A.6 in Madhya Pradesh, 
A.8 and A. 7 in Assam and A. 10 and A.9 in Hyderabad. Besides 
the above basic wages, dearness allowances, bonuses and food 
concessions are also given to the colliery workers. Bonuses linked 
with attendance are paid at one-third of the basic wage, subject 
to certain conditions of eligibility. The average amount earned 
by a woman worker as bonus during 1951 worked out approximately 
at R.10 per quarter. Food concessions given to colliery workers 
are evaluated at R.1-15-0 a worker per week. 

Mica workers in Bihar, both men and women, are entitled to 
the same minimum wage, namely, A.6 per day, plus a dearness 
allowance amounting to 150 per cent. of the basic wage. In Andhra, 
unskilled surface workers in mica mines get a basic wage of R. 1 
a day, plus a dearness allowance of R.19 per month irrespective 
of sex. In the manganese mines in Madhya Pradesh the minimum 


5 
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daily wage for women workers is A.14 as against R.1-2-0 for men. 
In the gold mines in Mysore unskilled women are paid A.9 a day as 
against A.13 paid to men employed on the surface. A monthly 
dearness allowance of A.2 1% per point of rise above 100 in the local 
cost-of-living index is also paid to all labour on daily rates. 


Plantations 


Minimum wages payable to plantation workers have now been 
fixed under the Minimum Wages Act in most of the states. In 
all cases differential rates are fixed for men and women on time 
rates. In Assam, for instance, where the bulk of the tea is grown, 
the minimum rates for women vary from A. 14 to R.1 and for 
men from A.15 to R.1-2-0. In Madras women are paid R.1 
a day as against R. 1-5-0 paid to men. Women in plantations are, 
however, employed mostly on piece rates, which are the same 
for men and women, and it is not uncommon for women to earn 
more than men in piece-rate jobs. In work connected with cultiva- 
tion, such as forking, weeding, etc., the rates paid to women are 
stated to be less because the tasks assigned are lighter. 

Statistics relating to the average earnings of men and women 
employed in plantations are not available in all cases. The data 
available in respect of Assam show that in 1949-50 the average 
monthly earnings of women in the Assam Valley amounted to 
R. 15-15-0 as against the corresponding figure of R.21-12-0 for 
men. Eliminating the effect of absenteeism in these figures, it 
is estimated that the average monthly potential wage of women 
workers would be R.19-8-0 as against a corresponding wage of 
R. 24-9-0 for men. 


Municipalities and Public Works 


In municipalities women are employed mostly as sweepers 
and are generally paid at monthly rates of pay which vary from 
city to city. In the larger cities the monthly pay of a sweeper, 
including dearness and other allowances, is found to vary from 
R. 34 in Cuttack (Orissa) to R..80 in Delhi. In Bombay it is R.77, 
in Calcutta R.55 and in Madras R. 39. 

Monthly rated workers of the Central Public Works Depart- 
ment get wages at the standard rates prescribed by the central 
government. Workers in the lowest category get a basic wage of 
R. 30 and a dearness allowance of R.40 per month. Wages paid 
to workers on daily rates have been fixed under the Minimum 
Wages Act. These rates vary from place to place and are lower 
for women than for men. In Madhya Pradesh, where wages are 
lowest, women are paid A.10 a day while men get A.13 to R.1 
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a day. In Bombay, where the rates are highest, women get R.1-7-0 
to R.1-12-0 per day as against R.2 to R.2-2-0 a day for men. 
The rates paid in the state public works departments and the 
river valley projects are similar. 


Agriculture 


Wages of agricultural workers vary widely from place to place. 
According to the agricultural labour inquiry recently conducted 
by the Ministry of Labour, the daily rates of wages paid to women 
workers for harvesting, for instance, varied from about A. 8% 
in Vindhya Pradesh to R. 3-11-0 in the Punjab. The corresponding 
rates for men ranged from A.9 in Vindhya Pradesh to R. 4-4-0 
in the Punjab. The rates are about the same in other occupations 
and are generally lower in the southern than in the northern states. 
The inquiry also showed that it was fairly common to pay a part 
of the wage, if not the whole, in kind. Thus in about 52 per cent. 
of the wage quotations wages were entirely paid in cash, in 38 per 
cent. entirely in kind and in 10 per cent. partly in cash and partly 
in kind. Cash wages were sometimes supplemented by perquisites, 
such as cooked food, tobacco, buttermilk, etc. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The conditions of work of industrial workers in India are regu- 
lated to a large extent by legislation enacted by the central and state 
governments. The hours of work, holidays and leave, environ- 
mental conditions at the place of work and other matters relating 
to employment, in factories, mines and plantations in particular, 
are governed by the Factories Act, the Mines Act and the Planta- 
tions Labour Act. The maximum weekly limit on hours of work 
permissible under these Acts is 48 in factories and mines and 
54 in plantations. The maximum daily hours are fixed at 9 for 
work in factories and on the surface in mines, with a spread-over 
of 10% hours in factories and 12 in mines. Although the per- 
missible daily hours for work on plantations are not prescribed, 
the maximum spread-over is fixed at 12 hours. Provision is made 
for a rest interval of at least half an hour after five hours of work 
in factories and on the surface in mines. The employment of women 
between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. is prohibited in factories, mines and 
plantations. 

There is provision for compulsory weekly holidays under all three 
Acts. Workers who have been denied weekly holidays for any 
unavoidable reason are entitled to compensatory holidays. Annual 
leave with pay is allowed at the rate of one day for every 20 days 
of work in factories and plantations (subject to a minimum of 10 
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days in factories) and at 14 days for monthly paid employees and 
7 days for weekly paid employees for every 12 months of service in 
mines. 

Both the Factories Act and the Mines Act authorise the appro- 
priate government to fix the maximum load that may be lifted 
by women. The maximum fixed in most cases for adult women 
is 65lb. The state governments in the case of factories, and the 
central government in the case of mines, are also empowered to 
prohibit, restrict or regulate the employment of women in dan- 
gerous operations. 

Under the Factories Act, the Mines Act and the Plantations 
Labour Act the provision of separate lavatories for women is com- 
pulsory. Separate washing facilities must be provided for women 
in factories, and separate pithead baths and locker rooms in mines. 

The maintenance of créches for the use of the children of women 
working in factories and plantations where 50 or more women 
are employed is obligatory under the Factories Act and the Plan- 
tations Labour Act: The supply of at least half a pint of milk to 
each child attending the créche is also a statutory requirement. 
The central government is authorised under the Mines Act to 
frame rules regarding créches in mines. 

Legislation exists in most of the major states providing for 
compulsory maternity benefits to women workers employed in 
factories. A central Act is also in force providing maternity benefits 
for women employed in mines. Plantation workers are covered 
by state legislation in Assam, West Bengal and Travancore- 
Cochin. The Plantations Labour Act recently passed, however, 
covers this field on an all-India basis. The benefits provided for 
under these laws include special leave, cash benefits, medical help 
and pre-natal and post-natal care. The period of maternity leave 
varies from 7 weeks in Madras to 12 weeks in West Bengal, Hyde- 
rabad and Travancore-Cochin. The cash benefit payable varies 
from A.8 per day upwards and is linked to the average daily 
earnings of the worker in some states. Free medical aid or the 
services of qualified midwives are required to be provided under 
some of the laws. Provisions exist in all the Acts for the protection 
of women against dismissal while they are drawing maternity 
benefit. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, which is now being 
gradually enforced, covers maternity benefits also and is expected 
to replace the present maternity benefit legislation so far as peren- 
nial factories are concerned. The period of benefit under this Act 
is 12 weeks, of which not more than 6 may precede the expected 
date of confinement. The benefit payable is A. 12 per day or the 
usual sickness benefit rate, whichever is the greater. 
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Inspectors of factories appointed by the state governments are 
required to look into the conditions of sanitation, ventilation and 
lighting in factories and to enforce safety precautions with a view 
to preventing accidents, and inspectors of mines have similar 
responsibilities in respect of mines. Accidents, however, still occur, 
though their frequency rate is very much less today than it was 
some years ago. In mines the fatal accident rate per 1,000 workers 
employed was 0.07 in open workings and 0.17 on the surface among 
women as against 0.27 and 0.20 respectively among men in 1950. 
The rate of serious accidents was also less among women than 
among men. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, makes 
provision for the payment of compensation in cases of accidents 
resulting in death, permanent disablement or temporary disablement 
involving forced idleness for seven days or more. The Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, 1948, now provides for accident compensa- 
tion also so far as perennial factories are concerned. 

Interviews with women workers held recently in connection 
with an inquiry into the economic and social status of women 
workers have shown that they generally feel the strain of the 
working life. This is natural, since working women have to shoulder 
the dual responsibility of work at home and work in the factory, 
mine or plantation, as the case may be. The bulk of the working 
women are married and have children. They have to look after 
household duties, such as the cooking of food and the care of 
children, and then put in a full day’s work at the workplace. The 
work is strenuous, especially in the mines. Women who are employed 
mostly on the surface have to work in the open in the scorching 
summer heat and the monsoon rains. In the quarries they have to 
carry loads of 60 to 70Ib. of coal up steep inclines. In loading 
wagons they have to work amidst smouldering and burning heaps 
of soft coke. In the plantations too, most of the work has to be 
done in the open. In Assam, for instance, the busy season in the 
tea industry synchronises with the hot weather, which is followed 
by the rainy season. In the hot season work has to be done in the 
open, with little or no shade ; when it rains the ground is infested 
with leeches, which create trouble. 


CONCLUSION 


Problems relating to the economic and social status of women 
workers in India were discussed at a recent session of the Indian 
Labour Conference on the basis of a report on the subject prepared 
by the Labour Bureau. All sections of the Conference were unanim- 
ous in their recognition of the need for intensive and continuous 
study of the problems relating to women workers. Proposals are 
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now being considered by the Government of India for setting up 
an agency for making special studies of the varied problems of 
women in general and working women in particular. 

As will be seen from the foregoing brief account of women’s 
employment in India, the Government has always taken and is 
continuously taking sympathetic interest in the problems relating 
to women workers and has been trying its best to protect them 
from exploitation. One section of opinion in India, however, 
seems to think that protective legislation should not impede the 
prospects of employment of women. It is, in fact, difficult to assess 
precisely the effects, if any, of protective legislation on the employ- 
ment opportunities of women. While the percentage of women to 
the total employed has no doubt diminished to a certain extent in 
some sectors of employment, there does not appear to be any 
reduction in the total number of women employed. The traditional 
reluctance of women in this country to seek employment unless 
driven to it by need and the availability of a large unemployed 
surplus labour force among men perhaps largely explain why there 
are not more women in employment. 

The directive principles of the Constitution of the Republic of 
India emphasise equal rights and opportunities to all irrespective 
of religion, caste, creed or sex. Although the Equal Remuneration 
Convention has not yet been ratified by India, it will be seen from 
the above discussion of wages and earnings that there is a definite 
trend in this direction and it may not be long before equality even 
in this respect becomes an established fact. 
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REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Action against Discrimination in 
Employment 


Recent years have witnessed a 9m recognition of the right of all 
persons to have equal access to and free choice of employment, subject to 
their possessing the necessary qualifications and aptitudes for the jobs 
sought. This principle is implicit in the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1944, which states that 
all human beings, irrespective of their race, creed or sex, should have the 
right to pursue their well-being in conditions of equal Nee It is 
also contained in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by 
the United Nations in 1948. Many countries have accepted it formally 
or by implication in their Constitutions. Growing awareness of the unfair 
nature of the employment disabilities imposed upon some persons or groups 
of persons as a result of discriminatory practices has led some countries 
to adopt spectfic legislation aimed at preventing discrimination by making 
such practices an offence. The following article analyses these measures, 
using primarily as examples the experience of the United States and Canada. 
The article also reviews constitutional and other provisions adopted in 
other countries which reflect an increasing recognition of this principle. 
Finally, it describes the steps taken at the international level to proclaim 
this principle, to investigate the scope and nature of the discrimination 
problem and its causes and to determine action which may assist in elimin- 
ating such discrimination. 


The word “ discrimination ” has been defined as “ any action which 
denies to individuals or groups of people equality of treatment which 
they may wish ”.! Further, the term “ discriminatory practices” has 
been used to refer to “ detrimental distinctions which take no account 
of the particular characteristics of an individual as such, but consider 
him as a member of a particular group ; that is to say, they take into 
account only collective qualifications deriving from his membership in 
a certain social or other group ”.* Generally speaking, such practices 
are found in communities which include groups of people of race, colour, 
national origin or creed different from the dominant part of the popula- 
tion or who, though not necessarily small in numbers, are comparatively 
weak in their economic, social and political position. The practices are 


1 Cf. Unrrep Nations: The Main Types and Causes of Discrimination (Memorandum 
submitted by the Secretary-General) (Lake Success, 1949), p. 2. 
2 Ibid., p. 29. 
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usually based on prejudice or fear of competition, and place such groups 
at a disadvantage. In the field of employment they lead to inequality 
in the enjoyment of the right of free choice of employment and in busi- 
ness or professional opportunities. Since such discrimination is based 
entirely on grounds other than ability to perform the work in question, 
members of such groups are, in fact, arbitrarily deprived of the right to 
pursue their well-being on an equal footing with others. These practices 
are also detrimental to the national interest, since a part of the available 
manpower resources tends not to be effectively utilised. 

Action to prevent discrimination in employment, therefore, aims at 
eliminating such unfair employment practices in order to ensure an 
equal right to free choice of employment for all persons, subject only to 
their individual merits and qualifications with regard to the jobs to be 
filled. Considerable progress in this direction has been made in recent 
years, particularly in the countries that have enjoyed a period of full 
employment in an expanding economy. Experience shows that a brisk 
labour demand coupled with some manpower shortages is an important 
factor in breaking down prejudices against the employment of workers 
belonging to certain groups. Indeed, such prejudices are often founded 
on a traditional belief that workers belonging to these groups are less 
capable than others of performing the work required and they tend to 
perpetuate themselves because the real capabilities of these workers are 
never tested. When manpower becomes scarce, however, employers may 
have to be less selective, and once having tried out workers whom they 
would not normally have hired and found them to be as effective as 
others, they may not only keep them on but continue to hire them 
without distinction when filling vacancies. Similarly, clauses found in 
some collective agreements reserving access to certain occupations to 
workers belonging to certain groups, which are largely meant to protect 
these workers against overcrowding in the occupations concerned, tend 
to become less important and to be gradually abandoned when em- 
ployment opportunities are plentiful for all. 

Thus, many employment opportunities were opened up for women, 
old workers and members of racial minorities as a result of manpower 
shortages during the last war. This spontaneous development, which 
continued after the war, was accompanied and encouraged, in particular 
in the United States and Canada, by specific measures to ensure equal 
employment opportunities for all citizens and to promote, through 
propaganda and educational means, a better recognition of the rights 
of minorities. In both countries this has included efforts at the national 
level in the fields in which the federal Government could make its 
influence felt (e.g., recruitment for public administration or public 
contracts, and employment service policy), as well as in individual 
states or provinces, municipalities and territories. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Efforts at the Federal Level 


In the United States, efforts to combat discrimination had already 
started in the last century, mostly through voluntary organisations in 
the larger cities and in some of the southern states, and by some state 
legislatures. Significant steps at the federal level began to be taken after 
the outbreak of the Second World War. While this was largely motivated 
by the need for full utilisation of manpower, it was also associated with 
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public recognition that one of the objectives of the war was to elimin- 
ate discrimination. Thus, in 1940 an office was created in the Labor 
Division of the National Defense Advisory Commission for the purpose 
of facilitating, in co-operation with other federal departments, the 
employment and training of Negro workers. On 25 June 1941, with a 
view to strengthening the steps already taken, the President, by Exe- 
cutive Order No. 8802, appointed a special Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice in the Office of Production Management. Although the or- 
ganisation subsequently underwent several ao mission remained 
the same, namely, to help to promote the utilisation of all available 
manpower and to suppress discriminatory practices in employment 
based on race, colour, creed or national origin. The Committee was given 
power to investigate complaints and deal with grievances ; it also made 
— and recommendations to government agencies on matters 
relating to discrimination in employment. 

The President again issued an Executive Order (No. 9001) in Decem- 
ber 1941, in which he specifically directed that all contracts concluded 
by the War and Navy De ents and the Maritime Commission 
should include a provision that the contractor and any subcontractors 
should not discriminate against any person because of race, creed, 
colour or national origin. This provision was subsequently extended by 
further orders to other federal agencies, such as the National Housing 
Agency, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Veterans Administration and 
the Board of Economic Welfare. 

On 27 May 1943, with the reorganisation and expansion of the 
Committee so as to enable it to establish a full-time chairman and field 
offices 1, Executive Order No. 9346 was issued to ensure that its func- 
tions were carried out in the name of the President in his capacity as 
head of the executive branch and commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, The Order specified that all government agencies must include 
in contracts a provision making it obligatory for the contractor not to 
discriminate against any employee or applicant for employment on the 
grounds of race, colour, creed or national origin, and that all federal 
agencies concerned with vocational training programmes for war pro- 
duction must eliminate discrimination in their administration. In regard 
to the responsibilities of the Committee, the Order stated that the 
Committee should formulate policies for the fulfilment of the purpose 
of the Order and recommend to the War Manpower Commission appro- 
priate measures for the utilisation and training of manpower in and for 
war production without discrimination. The Committee was to receive 
and investigate complaints of discrimination and could conduct hearings 
for the finding of facts. It also had the power to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as might be appropriate and necessary to ensure non- 
discrimination in employment. The Committee was able to operate 
until July 1945, when the Congressional appropriation was discontinued ; 
during its existence it dealt with some 8,600 cases, whereby many 
industries were opened to minorities previously refused admittance.* 

With the end of the war the question was reviewed by the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, which was created towards the end of 1946,° 


1 There were 15 regional offices and five sub-regional offices in the country at that time. 
?CoMMITTEE ON Farr Employment Practice: Final Report (Washington, U.S, 
Government Printing Office), 1947. 
® Under Executive Order No. 9808. 
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This Committee, having found that discrimination in employment 
existed in a wide range of activities, including business, industry, trans- 
portation and communication, state, local and federal services (including 
the armed forces), the professions (such as medicine, nursing, law and 
teaching), and agriculture, recommended the enactment of a Federal 
Fair Employment Practice Act to prohibit all forms of discrimination 
in both public and ee employment. In view of the fact that the 


federal Act would affect activities only involving inter-state commerce, 
it also recommended the enactment of similar laws by the states.* 

The recommendations of the Committee, together with those regard- 
ing education as a basis of equal employment opportunity, constituted 
the President’s Civil Rights Program, on which he urged the Congress 
to act. In this connection it must be mentioned that during and after 
the Second World War various Bills have been considered by the national 
legislature on the subject of non-discrimination in employment. There 
were already a number of Bills in the 78th and 79th Congresses (1942-44 
. and 1944-46) ; there were 16 in the 80th Congress (1946-48), 18 in the 
8ist (1948-50) and 11 in the 82nd (1950-52). 

Proposals of this kind, which are always made with the Adminis- 
tration’s backing, aim generally at the elimination of discrimination in 
employment and the establishment of a special body for its enforcement. 
Under the provisions of Bill H.R.4453, for instance, which passed the 
House in 1549 2, it would be an unlawful employment practice for an 
employer of more than 50 persons to discriminate in employment on 
grounds of race, religion, colour, national origin or ancestry or to obtain 
assistance in hiring from sources discriminating for such reasons. It 
would also be unlawful for a labour union of 50 or more members to 
discriminate on these grounds or to limit, segregate, or classify member- 
ship in a way that would adversely affect employees or applicants for 
employment. The Bill would equally prohibit an employer or trade 
union to discharge, expel or otherwise discriminate against any person 
because he was opposed to unlawful employment practice or had filed 
a complaint, testified, participated or assisted in any proceeding under 
the Act. The Bill proposed to set up a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission of five members, to be appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. Its functions would be to investigate, conciliate 
and adjudicate complaints of unfair employment practices and to order 
their cessation and appropriate affirmative action, including the hiring 
or reinstatement of employees, with or without back pay. 

In addition to these legislative efforts, action has been taken by the 
Administration within its own sphere. On 26 July 1948 the President 
issued an Executive Order (No. 9980) to establish a fair employment 
practice system for employment in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, to be administered by several government departments and 
agencies, with a Fair Employment Board set up in the Civil Service 
Commission to hear final appeals. Under this system all action concern- 
ing personnel in the departments and agencies must be based solely on 
merit and fitness, and in all such actions there is to be no discrimination 
on grounds of race, colour, creed or national origin.*® 


1To Secure These Rights (Washington, U.S. Government- Printing Office, 1947), 
pp. 53-62, 167-168. 

* This Bill passed the House only after the adoption of an amendment eliminating 
measures for its enforcement. 

* With a view to implementing the programme, the Civil Service Commission has 
included in the Federal Personnel Manual the text of the Order, as well as other instructions 
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Further action was taken at the end of 1951 to strengthen enforce- 
ment of the non-discrimination clause in government contracts, a pro- 
gramme that had been inaugurated earlier to end discrimination on 
racial and other grounds whether by government departments and ager - 
cies (including the armed forces) or by industrial concerns holdi 
government contracts or subcontracts. An Executive Order (No. 10308 
was promulgated to set up an 11-man committee to review existin 
practices and secure compliance with this requirement.’ In August 195 
another Executive Order (No. 10479) was issued to set up a Govern- 
ment Contract Committee to replace the previous committee. The 
new Committee is composed of 14 members as follows : 


(a) one representative designated by each of the following: the 
Atomic 4 Commission, the Departments of Commerce, Defense, 
Justice, and Labor, and the General Services Administration ; 


(b) eight other members appointed by the President. 


The Order provides that the Committee may receive complaints 
of alleged violations of the non-discrimination provisions of govern- 
ment contracts and that the contracting agencies involved must report 
to the Committee for review of the action taken on such complaints. 
The Committee is also instructed to develop an educational programme 
with employer, labour, civil, educational, religious and other voluntary 
organisations in order to eliminate and reduce the basic causes of dis- 
crimination in employment. 

The Committee is now headed by the Vice-President of the United 
States, and the other members of the Committee include leaders of 
the nation’s two major labour organisations. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that, in addition to certain large employing establish- 
ments which have a non-discrimination policy *, organised labour in 
the United States has long been ritpton | government action in this 
direction. Recent examples show that the United Automobile Workers 
(C.I.0.) have been firm in upholding the non-discrimination clause in 
their contract in April 1953.4 The American Federation of Teachers 
(A.F. of L.) at its Convention in 1953 voted to ban racial segregation 
in its 400 local unions.’ The American Federation of Labor itself has 
recently submitted to the Government Contract Committee a programme 


in this respect. The Fair Employment Board is to see that all personnel policies in the 
federal agencies are in compliance with the non-discrimination principle. According to 
the system, any action designed to identify a person’s race, colour or religion on pre-employ- 
ment or other forms (except for statistical purposes), or questions, inquiries, recommenda- 
tions and disclosures of information concerning an applicant’s or employee’s race, colour or 
religion is expressly prohibited. 


1 Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 74, No. 1, Jan. 1952, p. 67. 
2 Federal Register, Vol. 18, No. 161, 18 Aug. 1953, pp. 4899 and 4901. 


* For a description of the International Harvester Company’s policy, cf. Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 77, No. 1, Jan. 1954, pp. 16-23. 


* Late in April 1953 the non-discrimination provision in the U.A.W.’s contract with the 
International Harvester Company was put to a severe test. Members of the U.A.W.’s 
Local 988 in Memphis, Tenn., walked out when a Negro was promoted. The union promptly 
announced that the strike was not authorised and that disciplinary action could be taken 
by the Company without fear of the union invoking the grievance machinery. The walk- 
out ended after one day. Cf. ibid., Vol. 76, No. 5, May 1953, ITI. 


5 Ibid., Vol. 76, No. 9, Sep. 1953, IV. 
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to abolish discrimination which contains the following three major 
recommendations : 


(a) full acceptance of the obligation of the non-discrimination 
clause and agreement to comply with it as a precondition for obtaining 
a government contract ; 


(b) the establishment of effective administration machinery by each 
contracting agency of the federal Government to ensure compliance 
with the non-discrimination clause ; and 


(c) constant review by the Department of Labor of the effective- 
ness with which the government agencies concerned carry out the non- 
discrimination policy. 


An A.F. of L. representative has stated that of the 10 million mem- 
bers of his organisation, 1,250,000 are Negro workers and that the 
Federation regards it as its responsibility to do everything possible 
to remove discrimination in employment.! 

Responsibility for discouraging discrimination in employment rests 
also to some extent on the United States Employment Service, whose 
policy has long been to refrain from discriminating on account of race, 
sae colour, national origin, or, except as required by law, citizenship. 


This policy makes it clear that the Service is to accept any applicant 

legally qualified to work, without regard to his place of residence, current 

employment status or occupational classification. It may obtain from 

an applicant only such information as is necessary to determine his 

qualifications for employment and facilitate his placement in a job, 

and no preference is extended in referral to any applicant or # kg 
i 


of applicants, except in accordance with legal requirements. th a 
view to assisting minority groups in employment, the Service is further 
required to promote employment opportunities for all applicants on 
the basis of their skills, abilities and job qualifications and to persuade 
employers to base their hiring specifications exclusively on job per- 
formance factors. It is also required to assist the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in giving effect to Executive Order No. 9980, mentioned above, by 
disregarding factors not related to performance in the recruitment, 
selection and referral of workers and to co-operate with procurement 
and other appropriate agencies in their efforts to comply with non- 
discrimination clauses in government contracts.? 

Another development has been the appointment of a Minority 
Groups Consultant in the Bureau of Employment Security to help to 
promote the employment of various racial, national and religious minor- 
ity groups on the basis of their skills and abilities.* 

inally, reference should be made to the decision of the Supreme 
Court which on 17 May 1954 gave a unanimous ruling banning racial 
segregation in public schools. Although this decision affects the field 
of education, it is worthy of mention here not only because it is indicative 
of a significant trend in the United States but because separate treat- 
ment for different groups in education may lead in later life to in- 
equalities in access to employment. 


1 Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. LIV, No. 2, Feb. 1954, p. 289. 
2 Cf. Federal Register, Vol. 18, No. 223, 14 Nov. 1953, pp. 7231-7232. 
3 Employment Security Review, Vol. 20, No. 11, Nov. 1953, p. 2. 
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Legislation in the States 


Early state legislation on non-discrimination in employment, which 
may be traced back to the nineteenth century, was adopted to attack 
the following types of discriminatory practices : 


(i) discrimination in employment in the civil service ; 
(ii) discrimination in employment on public works ; 
(iii) discrimination in work on defence and war contracts ; 


(iv) discrimination by labour unions in making membership condi- 
tional on racial or religious considerations ; and 


(v) inquiry into the religious affiliations and beliefs of candidates for 
appointment as teachers in public schools. 


The first states to adopt such legislation were Colorado and Wyoming, 
which passed laws in 1876 prohibiting discrimination against teachers 
on religious grounds. They were followed by Idaho, Montana and Ne- 
braska, all of which enacted similar legislation before the end of the 
century. Legislation for the prevention of discrimination in the civil 
service was adopted by Illinois and Wisconsin in 1905, by Colorado in 
1907 and by New Jersey in 1908. Since then the scope of such legisla- 
tion has been extended to cover other fields of employment ; a total of 
43 such enactments were adopted by various states between 1910 and 
1940, and about 40 more between 1941 and 1949. 

Measures against discrimination have been either adopted in the 
form of separate laws or incorporated in the state Constitutions. It was 
estimated that by 1950 a total of 152 enactments (including provisions 
made in the Constitutions of 26 states) to prohibit discrimination in the 
appointment of public officers and employees (in particular the religious 
test) 1, were in force in about three-fourths of the states. Of these enact- 
ments 54 related to civil service; 11 to public works; 18 to labour 
unions ; four to defence and war contracts ; 19 to teachers ; and 46 to 
miscellaneous occupations, such as accountants, architects, barbers, 
dentists, nurses, lawyers and veterinarians.* 

Similar measures have been adopted since 1950. For instance, Cali- 
fornia passed a law in June 1951 to prohibit employers from refusing to 
accept otherwise qualified persons as indentured apprentices on public 
works on the grounds of race, creed or colour. 

It must be pointed out, however, that ee such legislation has 
grown rapidly during the recent decades it has often been regarded as 
not sufficiently uniform and comprehensive to cover a wide range of 
occupations. The extent of discrimination varies according to the type 
of employment, and measures for the enforcement of non-discrimination 
legislation have often been considered inadequate. Since 1945 a number 
of states have adopted more comprehensive measures. 


1 The states with such Constitutions are : Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

2 Cf. W. Brooke Graves : Fair Employment Practice Legislation in the United States, 
Federal—State—M unicipal (Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Washington, 
D.C., 1951), pp. 18-22. 

3 DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS : Annual Digest of State and 
Federal Labor Legislation, Bulletin No. 152, 1 Nov. 1950-15 Sep. 1951, p. 8. 
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The State of New York took the lead in passing the first Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act in 1945 after eight years of study on the subject. 
New Jersey *, Indiana* and Wisconsin * adopted similar legislation 
before the end of the year. Massachusetts ® in 1946 and Connecticut * 
in 1947 adopted fair employment practice laws, followed by New 
Mexico ”, Oregon *, Rhode Island ® and Washington ?° in 1949, In 1951 
Colorado ™ enacted similar legislation. In 1953 Alaska}* and Kansas }% 
also passed laws, bringing the total to 12 states and one territory in 
which fair employment practice legislation is in operation.’ 

Although the number of states that have adopted such laws is still 
limited, considerable interest in the matter has been maintained in 
various states.15 On the whole, however, legislation is not usually passed 
without considerable difficulty. In 1949, for instance, of the 28 states 
in which Bills concerning fair employment practice were proposed, 18 
achieved almost no results.*® In the first eight months of 1951, though 
well over 50 Bills for the adoption of new legislation or for amending 
existing Acts were introduced in the legislatures of 18 states (Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah and Wisconsin), two only were passed (in 
California and Colorado), together with a few minor amendments in 
other states.” 

Legislation of this kind has also been enacted at the municipal 
level : between 1945 and mid-1952 25 municipalities adopted some form 


1 New York Laws, 1945, Ch. 118, as amended in 1952 to prohibit discrimination not 
only in employment but also in public places. 

2 New Jersey, Public Laws, 1945, Ch. 169, as amended in 1949 and 1951. 

3 Indiana Laws, 1945, Ch. 325, as amended in 1953. Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 76, 
No. 11, Nov. 1953, p. 1188. 

“ Wisconsin Laws, 1945, Ch. 490, as amended in 1951. 

5 Massachusetts Laws, 1946, Ch. 368, as amended in 1949 and 1950. 

® Connecticut Laws, 1947, Ch. 171. 

7 New Mexico Laws, 1949, Ch. 161. 

8 Oregon Laws, 1949, Ch. 221. 

® Rhode Island Laws, 1949, Ch. 2181, as amended in 1951 and 1952. 

10 Washington Laws, 1949, Ch. 183. 

11 This Act provides an educational approach for private employers. It is, however, 
mandatory with respect to public employers. 

12 The law is of the mandatory type, defining unlawful employment practices and 
designating the Department of Labor as its enforcement agency. 

13 Under the Kansas law, an anti-discrimination commission was created to use the 
educational approach to the problem. 

14 It may also be mentioned that in the Territory of the Virgin Islands, which in 1950 
passed a law providing for equal rights in places of accommodation, amusement and resort, 
the municipal councils of St, Thomas and St. John in 1950 also adopted a law prohibiting 
discrimination covering employment. Cf. Un1tEp Nations: Special Study on Social Condi- 
tions in Non-Self-Governing Territories (New York, 1953), p. 68. In Puerto Rico legislation 
was adopted in 1950 to outlaw discrimination in employment because of political affiliation. 
Cf. idem, Yearbook on Human Rights for 1950, p. 335. 

15 One recent example is the appointment in Pennsylvania in 1952 of a Governor’s 
Commission on Industrial Race Relations to study employment practices in that state’s 
industries, with a view to formulating remedial measures. The Commission presented its 
findings in Feb. 1953 in a report entitled Employment Practices in Pennsylvania. 

16 Fair Employment Practice Legislation in the United States, Federal—State—Municipal, 
op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

17 DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS : Legislative Report, Nos. 7-10, 
1951. 
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of fair employment practice legislation. In several cases the enactments 
adopted are applicable only to undertakings under contract with the 
cities. In others, such as the Ordinances of ag emer Cleveland 
(Ohio), Milwaukee (Wisconsin), Minneapolis (Minnesota) and Phila- 
delphia (Pennsylvania), all issued before 1951, legislation has a wider 
coverage and provides for the establishment of an enforcement agency, 
as well as penalties for infringements. 

Most of the 13 state and territory laws so far enacted relating to 
non-discrimination in employment cover the different types of discri- 
mination previously referred to in separate anti-discrimination enact- 
ments, and regularise and systematise the administrative procedures to 
facilitate application. The laws of Alaska, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island and Wash- 
ington not only define the scope of unfair employment practices but 
also provide for machinery for enforcement and penalties for viola- 
tions. The laws of Colorado, Indiana, Kansas and Wisconsin, on the 
other hand, emphasise an educational approach to prevent discrimina- 
tion. With a few exceptions (e.g., Connecticut and Wisconsin), however 
all declare in their preambles that work is a civil right of citizens, regard- 
less of their race, colour, creed or national origin. It is stressed that 
practices of discrimination against anyone because of these reasons are 
a matter of state concern and that such discrimination not only threat- 
ens the rights and privileges of the inhabitants but menaces the institu- 
tions and foundations of a free democratic state. The enactment of such 
legislation, which in some cases covers discrimination in other fields as 
well (e.g., discrimination in public accommodation), has therefore been 
considered as an exercise of the police power of the state for the pro- 
tection of public safety, health and morals, the promotion of general 
welfare and the fulfilment of the fundamental rights of all citizens. 


Coverage of Laws. 


Almost all the state laws in force are applicable to private under- 
takings, employment agencies and labour organisations, and exclude 
non-profit-making organisations, as well as family and domestic work- 
ers.2, In the laws of Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
Mexico, however, government agencies are also covered. In five states 
(Colorado, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York and Oregon) such 
legislation applies to anyone employing six or more persons ; in New 
Mexico and Rhode Island, four or more ; in Connecticut, five or more ; 
in Washington, eight or more ; in Indiana and Wisconsin the number 
of employees is not specified.® 


Illegal Employment Practices. 


Except in the case of Indiana and Wisconsin, all state laws define 
clearly the illegal employment practices to be eliminated. These prac- 


1 The 25 municipalities are: Ohio: Akron, Campbell, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Girard, 
Hubbard, Lorain, Lowellville, Niles, Steubenville, Struthers, Warren, Youngstown; Penn- 
syluania ; Farrell, Monessen, Philadelphia, Sharon; Jiinois: Chicago; Indiana: East 
Chicago, Gary ; Minnesota: Minneapolis; Wisconsin: Milwaukee; Arizona: Phoenix ; 
California : Richmond ; Jowa : Sioux City. Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 76, No. 6, June 
1953, p. 596. 

2 In the laws of Indiana and Wisconsin employment agencies are not included. 

3 Cf. Fair Employment Practice Legislation in the United States, Federal—State—M uni- 
ctpal, op. cit., pp. 129-200, and Legislative Report, op. cit., No. 7, 25 May 1951, pp. 8-10. 
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tices, which largely follow the pattern of the New York law in so far as 
they are based on race, colour, creed, national origin and ancestry, are 


as follows: 


(i) discrimination by an employer in hiring, firing, promoting or 
demoting employees and in other conditions of employment ; 


(ii) refusal by an employment 
ant for employment in or to a jo 


ency to register or refer an applic- 
for which he is qualified, or the 


setting up of other discriminatory procedure against certain groups of 


persons ; 


(iii) in advertising for recruitment, specifying or inquiring about the 
race, creed or national origin of the workers required ; 

(iv) exclusion by a labour organisation from membership rights or 
expulsion from membership or other discrimination against any person 
in the enjoyment of work opportunities ; 

(v) refusal by an employee to work with members of minority groups 
or prevention of the employment or continuance in employment, or 
causing the discharge of, or discrimination in any matter against, an 
individual or employee ; and 

(vi) discrimination against a person because of his filing complaints 
under the terms of fair employment practice laws. 


Administrative and Advisory Agencies. 


All these laws provide for the setting up or designation of adminis- 
trative or advisory agencies in order to ensure enforcement. These 


agencies are as follows : 


State or territory 


Alaska 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Indiana 


Kansas 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Washington 


Wisconsin 


Agency 


Department of Labor. 

Anti-discrimination Division within the Industrial Rela- 
tions Division and under the direction of the Industrial 
Commission, and a Governor’s Human Relations Com- 
mission (seven members). 

Inter-Racial Commission (ten members). 

Division of Labor, and an Advisory Board (nine members : 
four state senators, four representatives and one Lieu- 
tenant Governor). 

Anti-disctimination Commission. 

Commission Against Discrimination (three members). 
Division Against Discrimination in the State Department 
of Education and a State Commission on Civil Rights 
(seven members). 

State Fair .Employment Practice Commission (five 
members, including the Attorney-General of the State 
and the Acting Commissioner of Labor). 

State Commission Against Discrimination (five members). 
Bureau of Labor, 

State Commission Against Discrimination (three members). 
Board Against Discrimination in Employment (five 
members). 

Industrial Commission and an Advisory Commission 
(seven members representing labour, business and public 
interest). 
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Functions of the Agencies. 


In addition to such administrative functions as the appointment 
of staff and in some cases the establishment of field offices, the functions 
of the administrative agencies include (i) the issue of rules and regula- 
tions ; (ii) receipt and investigation of complaints ; (iii) conciliation, 
hearing of com faints and the issue of cease and desist orders ; (iv) the 
development mf suitable educational programmes ; (v) the preparation 
of reports and other documents ; (vi) the investigation of discrimina- 
tion in state agencies; and (vii) the formulation of policies for the 
elimination of prejudices. 

The functions of advisory agencies normally consist of undertaking 
studies concerning the problem and preparing programmes for the 
elimination of discrimination. They also advise and assist the adminis- 
trative authority and co-operate with public and private bodies in 


combating discrimination. 


Enforcement Measures. 


Laws, except those of an educational character, generally prescribe 
procedures for enforcement. In many states a charge of discrimina- 
tion must be filed within a specified period ranging from three months 
to one year, and when the charge is received it 1s the duty of the admi- 
nistrative agency to investigate and try to settle it through conci- 
liation. The administrative agency may, if conciliation fails, issue a 
cease and desist order enforceable through the courts. Penalties pro- 
viding for a maximum of one year’s imprisonment and/or a fine of 
$500 in the case of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York and Oregon, 
and a fine ranging from $100 to $500 in the case of New Mexico and 
Rhode Island, are specified for violators, as well as persons impeding 
the work of the enforcement agencies. 


CANADA 


Federal Action 


The Dominion Government started to take action against dis- 
crimination in employment in 1942, when, faced with wartime man- 
power requirements, it laid down a policy in relation to the work of 
the National Selective Service. This prohibited officials of the Service 
from making any remark to, or asking any question of, any applicant or 
employer that could be yes eer as condoning or suggesting dis- 
crimination in employment. er the adoption of the Universal Becla- 
ration of Human Rights by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1948, Parliament set up a special senate committee to consider the 
action that might be taken to ensure human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. to all citizens. 

National labour organisations have also strongly demanded the 
elimination of discrimination on racial and religious grounds in human 
relations, including employment. 

On 24 September 1952 an Order in Council (P.C. 4138, S.O.R. 426 
of 1952) was issued for the enforcement of non-discrimination in the 
employment of workers under government contracts signed after 
31 ember 1952 for construction, remodelling, the repair or demoli- 


tion of public buildings or other works, or for the manufacture or supply 
6 
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of equipment, materials and supplies. This Order, which amends a 
previous Order (P.C. 5547 of 1949), provides that in the hiring and 
employment of labour for the execution of a government contract 
the contractor must not refuse to employ or otherwise discriminate 
against any person because of race, national origin, colour or religion, 
nor because the person has made a complaint or given information with 
respect to an alleged failure to comply with the provisions of the Order. 
If any question arises at any time as to whether or not there has been 
a failure on the part of the contractor to comply with the provisions 
of the Order, the Minister or Deputy Minister of Labour or any other 
person designated by him for the purpose shall make the decision, 
though the contractor may lodge an appeal with the courts through 
the Minister. It is also provided that the contractor must make available 
his books and records and supply such additional information as is 
required to officials inquiring into any complaint of non-compliance 
by the contractor with the provisions of the Order. Failure of the 
contractor to comply with any of the provisions of the Order constitutes 
a material breach of the contract. 

In May 1953 an Act to prevent discrimination in regard to employ- 
ment and membership of trade unions by reason of race, national 
origin, colour or religion was adopted by Parliament.' The Act came 
into effect on 1 July 1953 and may be summarised as follows. 

It is applicable to undertakings or businesses that are within the 
legislative power of the Parliament of Canada, but excludes charitable, 
philanthropic, educational, fraternal, religious and other social organisa- 
tions not operated for private profit. The types of undertakings or 
activities covered by the Act include— 

(a) works, undertakings or businesses operated or carried on in 
connection with navigation and shipping, whether inland or maritime, 
including the operation of ships and transportation by ship anywhere 
in Canada ; 

(6) railways, canals, steamlines, ships, ferries, telegraphs and other 
works and undertakings operating between provinces or between any 
province and any country other than Canada ; 

(c) aerodromes, aircraft and lines of air transportation ; 

(d) radio broadcasting stations ; 

(e) banks and banking ; 

({) works or undertakings which, although wholly situated within 
a province, are declared to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or for the advantage of two or more of its provinces ; and 

(g) works, undertakings or businesses outside the exclusive legis- 
lative authority of a province. 

The Act covers employers engaged in any such work and employ- 
ing five or more persons, trade unions of such employees and any 
corporation set up to perform any function or duty for the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

The Act prohibits employers from discriminating against any person 
in respect of employment or retention of employment, or discriminating 
against any person in regard to any term or condition of employment 
because of his race, national origin, colour or religion ; it also prohibits 
them from using the services of any employment agency that dis- 


"14-2 Elizabeth II, Ch. 19. 
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criminates against employment seekers on these grounds. The exclu- 
sion by trade unions of any person from full membership as a result 
of discrimination is to be banned. The use or circulation of any form 
of application for work, the publication of any advertisement in con- 
nection with employment or oe employment, or the making 
of inquiries in connection with employment which expresses, direct] 
or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as regar 
race, colour, etc., is also forbidden, unless the limitation, specification 
or preference is based on a bona fide occupational qualification. Further- 
more, employers and trade unions are prohibited from discharging, 
expelling or otherwise discriminating against any person because he 
has made a complaint or assisted in any way in the initiation or pro- 
secution of a complaint or other proceedings under the Act. 

The Act does not provide any special machinery for its administra- 
tion, but designates a director in the Department of Labour to receive 
and deal with any complaints of alleged violation of any of the provisions 
of the Act.1 Where necessary, an industrial inquiry commission may be 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour to ascertain the facts and make 
recommendations. The Minister may then issue whatever order he 
deems necessary to carry out the recommendations. Such order is final. 

Provision is also made for prosecution for alleged contraventions 
and for penalties (a fine not exceeding $100 in the case of an individual, 
or not exceeding $500 in the case of a corporation, trade union, em- 
ployers’ organisation or employment agency, together with recovery of 
lost wages) if the offence is proved. 

The Act, copies of which were distributed among employers and 
trade unions on the day after it came into force, has been regarded as 
a progressive step in the employment field. However, proposals have 
been put forward by certain trade unions for an amendment to include 
a programme of public information and education, so as to make the law 
better known, and to cover discrimination based on the language spoken 
by Canadian citizens.2 Another labour organisation has suggested that 
a new law concerning fair wages and conditions of work should be 
enacted to ensure, inter alia, non-discrimination in hiring or employment 
on grounds of race, national origin, colour or religion.*® 

The principle of non-discrimination is also applied in the Canadian 
employment service. The Unemployment Insurance Commission, which 
administers both the employment service and unemployment insurance, 
already made it clear in a statement of employment policy adopted at 
the inception of the service that there would be no discrimination in 
favour of or against any applicant seeking work by reason of racial 
origin, religious belief or political affiliation. Since July 1952, as a result 
of an amendment to the Gnem loyment Insurance Act of 1940, a special 
clause has been inserted into the statute to reaffirm the principle of fair 
map ray, practice in the operation of the service. This provides that 
it shall be the duty of the Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
ensure that there shall be no discrimination in referring any worker 


1 According to a circular issued by the Deputy Minister of Labour, dated 2 July 1953, 
the Act is to be administered by the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

2 These two proposals were contained in the annual memoranda submitted by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour on 
10 and 4 Dec. 1953 respectively. Cf. Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. LIV, No. 1, Jan. 1954, 
pp. 53 and 59. 

3 Proposal made by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; idem, p. 46. 
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seeking employment, subject to the needs of the employment, on racial, 
religious or political grounds.! 


Provincial Legislation 


At the provincial level, so far as available information indicates, 
Ontario and Manitoba have enacted fair employment practice legisla- 
tion, British Columbia has prepared a fair employment practice Bill, 
and in Saskatchewan the Bill of Rights Act of 1947 contains certain 
non-discrimination clauses. 

Declaring in the preamble that such a measure is in accord with the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as proclaimed by the United 
Nations, the Ontario Act, passed in 1951, forbids employers to refuse 
to employ, to discharge or to discriminate against any person because 
of race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin, and labour 
unions to exclude from membership, expel, suspend or discriminate 
against any member or person on any of these grounds. Like the federal 
Act, it also bans expressions of discrimination in employment applica- 
tions or advertisements or in written or oral inquiries in connection 
with prospective employment. 

The Ontario Act also covers all employers employing five or more 
persons, with the exception of non-profit-making organisations and 
domestic servants in private homes. It is administered by the Provincial 
Department of Labour through its Fair Employment Practice Branch, 
headed by a director who, among other functions, receives and deals 
with complaints of discriminatory ip sae naga practices. 

The Act also provides that when charges of discrimination are filed 
they shall first be dealt with by conciliation procedure, and by prose- 
cution only if that fails. In order to inquire into a written complaint 
of discrimination, the director of the Branch may recommend to the 
Minister of Labour the appointment of a conciliation officer. If he fails 
to settle the matter, the Minister way appoint a commission with the 
powers of a conciliation board under the Labour Relations Act to inves- 
tigate further or hold hearings. On the recommendations of that com- 
mission, the Minister then issues whatever order he deems necessary 
and authorises prosecution if he sees fit. The law further provides that 
prosecution proceedings may not be undertaken if the director is satis- 
fied that the unfair practice complained of was in connection with a 
national emergency or war. Fines of varied amounts are prescribed for 
contraventions. 

It should be noted that the Ontario Act, like many state laws in the 
United States, does not provide for educational measures. A motion 
to this effect had been made prior to its adoption but was defeated.? 
It is reported that the Act has been successful—up to April 1953 none 
of the complaints raised had been referred to the courts.® 

In Manitoba a Fair Employment Practice Act came into force on 
18 April 1953. The scope of application is essentially the same as that 
of the Ontario Act, but for enforcement p ses a director is designated 
in the Department of Labour to receive ae handle complaints. In case 
the director cannot settle the case, the Minister of Labour may set up 


1 Labour Gazette, Vol. LII, No. 7, July 1952, pp. 892-895. 
2 Ibid., Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1951, pp. 846-847. 


* House of Commons Debates, Official Report, 7th Session, 21st Parliament, 13 Apr. 
1953, p. 3763. 
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an industrial inquiry commission to undertake investigation and hearing 
and finally recommend measures, which may include reinstatement, 
with or without compensation for loss of earnings, to be carried out by 
the Minister. The order so issued by the Minister must be complied 
with, unless the person concerned decides to appeal. Penalties are 
prescribed for contraventions of the Act. The Manitoba Act also ew ae 
a person involved in the initiation or prosecution of a complaint of 
retaliatory action. To promote the purposes of the Act, the Minister is 
authorised to undertake inquiries or other appropriate measures.* 

In 1953 the British Columbia legislature had proposals before it 
for the enactment of a fair employment practice Act. A Bill to this 
effect, though it had not gone beyond the stage of first reading, sought 
to prevent discrimination in employment and lay down procedures 
and penal provisions similar to those adopted earlier by other provinces. 
For administrative purposes a special board was to be set up which 
would also have authority to study problems of discrimination and 
assist in a programme of formal and informal education.* 

The Saskatchewan Bill of Rights Act contains several provisions 
relating to non-discrimination in employment. Section 8 (1) stipulates 
that every person has the right to obtain and retain employment without 
discrimination with respect to the compensation, terms, conditions or 
privileges of employment because of race, creed, religion, colour or 
ethnic or national origin.* He also has the right to engage in and carry 
on any occupation, business or enterprise under the law and the right 
to membership of any professional society, trade union or other occupa- 
tional organisation without discrimination on such grounds. Penalties 
are prescribed for the violation of these rights.* 


OTHER NATIONAL ACTION 


In addition to the United States and Canada, which have adopted 
legislation specifically aimed at combating discrimination in employment 
by making such practices unlawful and providing machinery to inves- 
tigate complaints, many countries have accepted the principle of non- 
discrimination and included it in their Constitutions. In some countries 
the employment service is committed to a policy of non-discrimination 
in referring workers to employment, the interpretation of which ranges 
from the mere application of this principle in the matching of applicants 
and vacancies to action to persuade employers not to lay down discri- 
minatory conditions when specifying their manpower requirements. 


Provisions in National Constitutions 


Although the national Constitutions of many countries make no 
specific reference to non-discrimination in employment, the principle 
is often acknowledged by implication. The common provision declaring 
equal status for all citizens is an indication that there should be no 
discrimination of any kind against any person in any field. In certain 


1 Labour Gazette, Vol. LIII, No. 9, Sep. 1953, pp. 1330-1331. 
? Idem, Vol. LIII, No. 7, July 1953, pp. 1040-1041. 


% This, according to section 8 (2), does not apply to a religious institution or school or 
board of trustees thereof or to domestic service or employment involving a personal rela- 
tionship. 

“ Unitep Nations : Yearbook on Human Rights for 1947 (Lake Success, 1949), p. 73. 
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Constitutions which proclaim the right to work of all citizens (e.g., 
Albania, Argentina, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, the 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Spain, 
Syria and Turkey) and in which discrimination on grounds of race, creed 
or national origin is formally denounced or prohibited (e.g., Brazil, 
Burma, Chile, France, Guatemala, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Panama, 
Portugal, Uruguay, Spain, Thailand, Venezuela and Yugoslavia), it 
may be assumed that the principle of non-discrimination applies to 
employment. 

More specific provisions guaranteeing to all citizens an equal right 
and opportunities to work have been included in the Constitutions of 
several countries. In Argentina, for instance, whereas article 14 of the 
former Constitution, as amended up to 1898, already stipulated that all 
the inhabitants of the nation had the right to work and engage in any 
lawful industry, commerce or similar activity, article 26 of the new 
Constitution, adopted in 1949, further provides that all persons living in 
the Republic shall enjoy, subject to the laws governing the exercise 
thereof, the right to work and carry on any useful and lawful ree 
the right to navigate and trade, etc. In Bolivia article 6 of the 1938 
Constitution lays down as one of the fundamental rights the right to 
engage in any work, business or industry. The Constitution of the Union 
of Burma, 1947, ensures to all citizens equality of opportunity in matters 
of public employment and in the exercise of any occupation, trade, 
business or profession. In the post-war Constitution of France (1946), 
a specific provision is made in the Preamble that “ no one may suffer 
in his work or his employment because of his origin, his opinions or his 
beliefs”. The Constitution of the German Reich (1919) already provided 
that every German should have the right to carry on any gainful occupa- 


tion ; that of the Federal Republic of Germany, ao in 1949, 


states in article 12 (1) that all Germans have the right of free choice of 


occupation, place of employment and place of training.” 

In India, while equal opportunity of employment is guaranteed, 
article 16 (2) of the Constitution of 1949 makes it clear that no person 
shall on the grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth be 
ineligible for, or discriminated against in respect of, any employment 
or office under the State. With a view to assisting certain backward 
classes of citizens in the field of employment, additional provisions 
are made in the Indian Constitution so that subsequent legislation 
may be enacted in favour of these persons. On 26 December 1953 
the Government published an Untouchability (Offences) Bill, 1953, 
which would make it an offence to impose a disability on an untouch- 
able and lays down that “no untouchable shall, on the ground only 
that he is an untouchable, be subject to any disability, liability, restric- 
tion or conditions with regard to . . . the practice of any profession 
or the carrying on of any occupation, trade or business”. In Indonesia, 
according to the Provisional Constitution of 1950, every citizen has 
the right to work and to free choice of occupation.‘ Japan has also 
provided in article 22 of its Constitution of 1946 that every person 
shall have freedom to choose his occupation. In Mexico, under article 4 
of the Constitution of 1917, no person can be prevented from law- 


1].L.0. : Legislative Series, 1949 (Arg. 1). 

2 Ibid., 1949 (Ger. (F.R.) 1). 

3 Ibid., 1949 (Ind. 1). 

* UnrTED Nations : Yearbook on Human Rights for 1950 (New York, 1952), p. 154. 
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fully engaging in the profession, industrial or commercial occupation 
of his choice. Nicaragua recognised work as a social duty and guaranteed 
the free choice of work in its former Constitution of 1939. In its new 
Constitution, adopted in 1950, similar provisions are preserved. In 
Paraguay article 33 of the 1940 Constitution provides that all nationals 
are admissible to any employment without any other condition than 
that of ability. The Constitutions of both Portugal and Spain also 

rovide the right to work and free choice of occupation for their nationals. 
fn Thailand the former Constitution (1932) proclaimed the complete 
liberty of its citizens to carry on occupations, and the 1949 Constitu- 
tion reaffirms this principle. 


Employment Service Policy 


The free and public nature of the employment service, which is 
normally placed at the disposal of every employer seeking workers 
and every worker seeking employment, and the widely accepted rule 
of impartial selection and referral of workers on the basis of a close 
matching of their qualifications with the requirements of the job imply 
that the employment service should not itself unfairly discriminate 
against anyone wishing to use its facilities. This principle is affirmed 
in the I.L.0. Employment Service Recommendation, 1948, which 
states that “ the employment service should not, in referring workers 
to employment, itself discriminate against applicants on grounds of 
race, colour, sex or belief”. Reports ea by the I.L.O. under 
article 19 of its Constitution on the application of that Recommenda- 
tion indicate that this rule is widely applied in practice. In addition, 
certain countries have issued special instructions or inserted special 
provisions in their employment service legislation to ensure the applica- 
tion of the principle of non-discrimination by that service, as one way 
of promoting non-discrimination in employment. 

The policy of the United States and Canada in this respect has 
already been described. Other countries where similar steps have been 
taken include Japan, where the Employment Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, specifically prohibits discrimination in employment and 
the vocational training services on grounds of race, nationality, political 
or religious belief, social status, family origin, etc. Although this does 
not restrict the employers’ freedom of selecting workers, it is the employ- 
ment service’s duty to persuade employers to formulate their require- 
ments on the basis of the qualifications actually needed for the per- 
formance of the work in erway In the Philippines the Employment 
Service Act of 1952 oe 8 ates that the service must not discriminate 
against applicants on the grounds of race, colour, belief, etc.* 

The non-discrimination principle is observed also in other countries 
such as Australia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, Germany, Greece, India, 
Italy, Pakistan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. In India, where applicants for employment are 
treated equally in the employment service, special arrangements have 
been made for the placement of certain groups of minorities in suitable 
employment. In Switzerland a new (1951) Act concerning employ- 


11,.L.0. : Legislatives Series, 1947 (Jap. 4). 
2 Act No. 761; for a summary of the Act see Industry and Labour, Vol. VIII, No. 12, 
15 Dec. 1952, p. 487. 
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ment service reaffirms the principle of complete impartiality in the 
interest of both employers and workers. 

It has been the policy of the British employment service to maintain 
absolute impartiality in selecting applicants replying to notifications of 
vacancies. With a view to sending the best qualified persons to employers, 
the employment service allows only the qualifications of the applicants 
to weigh, and excludes all considerations based on racial or religious 
grounds. In practice, when a vacancy notified by an employer discrimi- 
nates on these grounds, the re is told that the employment 
service is unable to comply with such a discriminatory request. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


The national action outlined above is also reflected in a certain 
measure at the international level. Thus, as indicated in the first part 
of the article, the Declaration of Philadelphia, adopted in 1944 by the 
International Labour Conference and which has since been incorporated 
in the Constitution of the I.L.O., states that— 


(a) all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity ; 

(b) the attainment of the conditions in which this shall be possible must 
constitute the central aim of national and international policy ; 

(c) all national and international policies and measures, in particular 
those of an economic and financial character, should be judged in this light 
and accepted only in so far as they may be held to promote and not to hinder 
the achievement of this fundamental objective ; 

(d) it is a responsibility of the International Labour Organisation to 
examine and consider all international economic and financial policies and 
measures in the light of this fundamental objective ; 

(e) in discharging the tasks entrusted to it the International Labour 
Organisation, having considered all relevant economic and financial factors, 
may include in its decisions and recommendations any provisions which it 
considers appropriate. 


The principles contained in the Declaration of Philadelphia have 
been implemented in international labour Conventions and Recommen- 
dations adopted by the Conference, several of which contain special 
clauses relating to discriminatory practices between various groups 
of workers. These instruments deal, inter alia, with women’s 
work, maritime labour, social policy in non-metropolitan territories, 
employment service organisation, migration, the right to organise and 
social security.” 


1 For a summary of the Act see Industry and Labour, Vol. VII, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1952, 
pp. 271-274. 

2 Cf., e.g., Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 1936, Art. 11 ; 
Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 1944, Annex, Art. 41 ; Social Policy 
in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Recommendation, 1945, Annex, 
Arts. 6 and 11 ; Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, Art. 18 ; Employ- 
ment Service Recommendation, 1948, Para. 12 (c) ; Migration for Employment Convention 
(Revised), 1949, Art. 6; Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, 
Art. 1; Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers Convention, 1951, Art. 2; 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers Recommendation, 1951, Paras. 1-8. 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 10 December 1948, affirming the 
same principle, states that— 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Decla- 
ration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth 
or other status 


and includes as one of these fundamental rights the “ right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and favourable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment ”. 

A special Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
the Protection of Minorities was established under the Human Rights 
Commission in order to develop a programme to help to combat discri- 
mination. As pet of this programme the Subcommission has decided 
that a series of studies on various aspects of discrimination should be 
undertaken, including one relating to discrimination in employment 
and occupation. At its Sixth Session, in January 1954, the Subcommis- 
sion adopted a resolution requesting ‘the I.L.O. to carry out this study. 
The Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided that a preparatory study 
should be undertaken immediately and that a preliminary report, 
together with Bo. regen for the completion of the study and any further 
I.L.O. action which may be appropriate, should be prepared for its 


autumn 1954 Session. Work on this study, which should throw light 
on the existing situation in the world today as regards discrimination 
in employment and occupation, and particularly on the most appropriate 
measures to overcome such practices, has already been undertaken. 





Housing Policy in Belgium 


The subject of workers’ housing had a prominent place tn the discus- 
sions of the.recent 37th Session of the International Labour Conference. 
In his Report to the Conference the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office invited the delegates to give special consideration to the 
housing problem, “ one of the problems which is closest to the individual 
human person”, and the speeches of the delegates revealed that the housing 
problem is acute in many countries throughout the world. The following 
study, which describes the steps taken by the Belgian Government to 
tackle this problem, continues the series of articles on housing published 
in the Review. } 


An intense effort has been made in Belgium since the last war to 
improve the housing situation by legislative action. It was desired in this 
way to give a fresh stimulus to the solution of a problem that had been 
a constant cause of disquiet for many years. War destruction and the 
difficult economic situation resulting from the war had rendered it more 
urgent than ever to introduce legislation in order to make up for the 
relative failure of private initiative to restore and expand that part of 
the country’s wealth represented by its buildings. The principal object 
was to help a social class whose housing conditions were far from satis- 
factory, a class where income is in most cases not such as to enable the 
family to be housed in decent, healthy conditions and still less to found 
a home of its own. 

The object of the present article is to give a rapid analysis of recent 
action in this field and so to bring out the chief features of the policy of 
encouraging low-income housing construction, which seems to have 
proved its merits. However, as the measures taken in the post-war 
period are linked with previous regulations issued at various times, 
they have necessarily been reviewed against the background of institu- 
tions that were established long before the war for a similar purpose 
and are fully used by the Government in its present campaign. 

On the other hand the present article does not deal with certain 
special aspects of the housing problem, such as rent regulation and the 


1 Other articles on housing published in the International Labour Review since the 
war include Catherine BAvER: “ Housing in the United States: Problems and Policy”, 
Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 1; Alfred Sauvy: “ The Housing Problem in France”, 
Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 227; Marion Bowery : “ Housing and the Economic 
Crisis in Great Britain ”, Vol. LIX, No. 2, Feb. 1949, p. 127; Jacob L. Crane and Robert 
E. McCase : “ Programmes in Aid of Family House-building : ‘ Aided Self-Help Housing’ ”, 
Vol. LXI, No. 4, Apr. 1950, p. 367 ; “ Workers’ Housing Programmes in Asian Countries ”, 
Vol. LXIII, No. 4, Apr. 1951, p. 390 ; “ Housing Problems and Policies in Latin America ”, 
Vol. LXV, No. 3, Mar. 1952, p. 348; David Krivine: “ Houses for Israel’s Growing 
Population ”, Vol. LX VII, No. 3, Mar. 1953, p. 262; H. Umratu: “ Rent Policy in Western 
Europe ”, Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953, p. 211; and G. Parenti: “ Workers’ Housing 
and the Unemployment Problem in Italy : First Results of the Fanfani Plan ”, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 1, Jan. 1954, p. 31. 
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restoration of houses damaged or destroyed by the war; nor does it 
extend to schemes set up by employers but not receiving direct support 
from the public authorities or semi-public specialised organisations.* 


EXECUTIVE ORGANS 


Administration of the housing laws is directed and supervised almost 
entirely by the Ministry of Public Health and the Family. The Ministry 
is assisted in this field by an advisory body, the Housing Council (Conses/ 
supérieur du logement et de l’habitation). This was established in 1946, 
and is composed of experts appointed by the Government ; its terms of 
reference were to study measures calculated to improve the housing 
situation of the working class. After a recent reorganisation under a 
Royal Decree of 13 November 1953, the Council was expanded to 
include also a number of Members of Parliament, and now works in 
four permanent sections, which are responsible for (a) the abolition of 
slums and the improvement of existing housing ; (6) acquisition facilities 
and financing of housing seat (c) the education of the population 
with regard to housing ; (d) rural housing. 

Since the establishment of the National Housing Institute in 1949, 
this body has acted as a research and information centre for the Ministry 
and the Council. It has the status of an institution serving the public 
interest and is financed by the Government and by a number of semi-offi- 
cial bodies which assist in carrying out the Government’s housing policy. 

Apart from the Council and the Institute, some responsibility of an 
advisory characfer lies with the “ workers’ housing promotion committee” 
in each district. These committees were set up by an Act of 1889 with 
a view to promoting any activity likely to help towards the solution 
of local housing problems. They are required in particular to exercise 
permanent general supervision over workers’ housing and to stimulate 
such action as will contribute to improving health conditions in densely 
populated areas. 

Other essential instruments of housing policy are the financial institu- 
tions and organisations responsible for providing the necessary capital. 
The General Savings and Retirement Fund has a special place among 
these : since 1889 it has developed a system of mortgage loans for the 
low-income groups, and it is the principal source of the money required 
by several semi-public organisations specialising in housing construction. 
It operates under a government guarantee and has its own network of 
some 200 approved loan societies, to which it advances money so that 
they may make loans for housing construction. 

This work of finance is supplemented, on a much smaller scale, by 
other credit institutions intended for special sections of the public, 
such as the Central Mortgage Loan Office (middle classes), the National 
Agricultural Credit Institute (farmers) and the National Trade Credit 
Fund (small-scale industry). 

Similar work is done by the Housing Fund of the Large Families 
Association (referred to hereafter as the Large Families Housing Fund), 
which is a co-operative society supervised and guaranteed by the 
Government. Since 1928 it has hoot making loans at low rates to large 


1 The data used in this study are taken mainly from the following publications : the 
numbers for 1948-53 of the review L’Habitation and a pamphlet entitled Politique sociale du 
logement en Belgique : mesures d’exécution, both issued by the Institut National pour la 
Promotion de l’Habitation at Brussels ; and Nos. 6 and 7 (1953) of the Bulletin Mensuel 
(Centre d’études et de documentation sociales de la province de Liége). 
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families in the low-income brackets, with a view to enabling them to 
own their housing accommodation. In recent years this Fund’s resources 
have been obtained entirely by borrowing from the General Savings 
and Retirement Fund. 

The above institutions all deal with administrative, financial, social 
or even theoretical aspects of the housing problem. The two mentioned 
below specialise in construction—i.e., in the actual execution of the pro- 
gramme to improve the quality and increase the quantity of housing 
accommodation. They therefore merit description in greater detail. 


National Low-Cost Housing Society 


This is a semi-public corporation established by Act of Parliament 
in 1919 with the object of promoting the construction of housing for sale 
or lease to persons of low income. Half of its capital (1 million Belgian 
francs) was subscribed by the central Government and half by the pro- 
vinces. The board of management is composed of representatives of the 
authorities at both these levels. 

The Society acts through local or regional societies authorised 
by it. As a rule these are formed jointly—as regards both subscription 
of capital and composition of their governing ies—by the authorities 
and the individuals directly concerned}, but their operations require 
the approval of the National Low-Cost Housing Society and are super- 
vised by it. The Society also provides the necessary funds, obtaining 
these either from the national budget or by floating loans with a govern- 
ment guarantee ; its advances are repayable in 66 equal annual instal- 
ments. At the end of 1952 there were 318 societies of this kind. 

The dwellings built by the above societies are mainly intended for 
lease to low-income households. It is laid down that the societies shall 
reserve one-third of the accommodation for large families (i.e., those 
having at least three dependent children). The rents payable by such 
families are reduced in proportions varying from 20 to 50 per cent. 
according to the number of children. 

As stated above, the housing constructed through the National Low- 
Cost Housing Society may also be sold. There are two types of operation : 
open sale, with priority for the tenant of the dwelling; and sale to a person 
for whom the society builds the house on the basis of an undertaking to 
purchase. In either case a purchaser who fulfils the required conditions 
obtains a subsidy from the Government and may supplement his own 
earnings by obtaining a loan at low rates from a credit society approved 
by the General Savings and Retirement Fund. 

By the end of 1952 the societies established with the approval of the 
National Low-Cost Housing Society had arranged for the construction 
of 20,030 apartments and 69,466 one-family houses; of this latter 
number, 24,553 had been sold. 

Since 1949 the Society has a study and research service which 
investigates techniques likely to reduce building costs or to improve 
the quality or appearance of buildings. 


National Society for Small Landed Property 


This organisation is under the joint control of three government 
departments: the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Public Health 


1 Of the 736 million francs available to these societies in 1952, 30.5 per cent. had been 
subscribed by employers. 
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and the Family, and the Ministry of Finance. Its aim is (i) to help 
persons of low income living in rural areas to improve their living 
conditions, and (ii) to promote a return to the land. The improvement 
of rural housing is thus only one aspect of its work. However, since 1945 
it has regarded reduction of the housing shortage as its first priority. 

The iety is administered by a council appointed by the Crown, 
and the central Government and the nine provinces are its sole share- 
holders. It acts through approved regional societies, of which there are 
now 53. These are administered on the basis of close co-operation be- 
tween the authorities and charitable bodies, trade unions, industrial 
undertakings and private individuals. The central Government and 
the a never hold more than two-fifths of the capital of a society, 
so that in practice each one is managed by the local organisations. 

In so far as housing construction is concerned, the two chief activities 
of the National Society for Small Landed Property are the provision of 
technical and financial aid for the construction of a house which the 
future owner desires to erect on land purchased by his own means (the 
“individual site” method) ; and the preparation of groups of small 
properties for sale to persons who have previously signed undertakings 
to purchase (“ group sites ”). The latter method, which is the more usual, 
often leads to the formation of new settlements, either entirely self- 
sufficient or co-ordinated with the development schemes of local 
authorities. 

Since its establishment late in 1952, the National Society for Small 
Landed Property has helped over 20,000 families to obtain small pro- 
perties in rural areas. 


METHODS OF FINANCE 


Action by the authorities with a view to financing of the above 
operations may be summarised under the following heads : 

(a) the grant of subsidies to individuals by the central and some 
local authorities ; 

(b) refund of interest (reduction of the financial charge on persons 
building or acquiring houses) ; 

(c) advance of funds (for reimbursement) to specialised loan or 
construction organisations ; 

(d) grant to such organisations of authority to float loans under 
government guarantee ; 

(e) assumption by the Government of certain additional expenses; 

(f) tax relief. 

In practice these various forms of assistance are most often super- 
imposed one on another. They will therefore not be examined separately 
in detail, but each will merely be mentioned as it arises in connection 
with the operation of the credit machinery that has been made avail- 
able in order to promote the acquisition of small-scale property and 
the improvement of housing conditions in general. 


Government Subsidies 


Under the “ De Taeye” Act of 29 May 1948, government subsidies 
are — to individuals who build or purchase low-cost housing. 

he construction subsidy varies according to the size of the locality 

in which the house is to be built. It is 25,000 francs in small places, 
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27,500 francs in towns of over 30,000 inhabitants and equivalent urban 
districts, and 30,000 francs in the big cities. (These amounts represent 
approximately 10 per cent. of the total required, since the cost of a 
house of the type authorised by the various credit institutions ranges 
from 250,000 to 300,000 francs.) The basic subsidy is increased by 
20 per cent. for each dependent child under 18 years of age, including 
any born within 300 days of application for the subsidy. 

No such grants are mace for houses with a to which compensa- 
tion is payable under the Act of 1 October 1947 (compensation for war 
damage to private property). However, there is an exception in the case 
of owners of damaged property whose compensation under this head 
plus the restoration credit does not amount to the price of a dwelling 
constructed according to the rules governing the grant of the subsidy. 

A purchase subsidy is allowed only if the vendor is a society approved 
by the National Low-Cost Housing Society, the National Society for 
Small Landed Property, a local authority or a public assistance board. 
However, the house need not be in existence when the application for the 
subsidy is made ; it is sufficient for the applicant to conclude an agree- 
ment with one of the above-mentioned institutions for the construction of 
a house to be purchased by him, provided he complies with the general 
rules governing the grant of the subsidy. The subsidy itself is not 
payable to the purchaser but to the institution selling the house, and is 
deducted from the agreed price. 

The amount of the subsidy varies according to whether the house was 
constructed before or after 10 May 1940: in the case of houses built after 
that date it is determined in the same way as the construction subsidy ; 
in the case of older houses the subsidy is 10 per cent. of the purchase 
price (which is fixed in consultation with the district land registration 
officer). The amount is increased in respect of dependent children, as 
in the case of the construction subsidy. 

The object of the Government in introducing the purchase subsidy 
was to promote the sale of houses constructed by the institutions in 
question, so that they might re-invest the money in further construction. 
According to the original intention of its authors, the Act was to remain 
in force for five years or until 50,000 new dwellings had been built with 
the aid of its provisions. However, this figure was considerably exceeded 
during the third year, and an amendment was therefore necessary. 
The operation of the Act has now been extended until the end of 1955, 
and the limit to the number of subsidies payable thereunder has been 
removed. 


Role of Provincial and Local Authorities 


In so far as their resources permit, the provinces take an active part 
in financing house construction. They grant subsidies or make loans, 
though the latter are much less common than the former. The number 
and amounts of these grants and the conditions on which they depend 
vary from place to place and in some cases from time to time. In 1949 
seven out of the nine provinces granted subsidies, but only six were still 
doing so in 1953. Fluctuations in amount are still wider. Variations in 
the construction subsidy in different provinces during the last four years 
are shown in table I. 

In addition to this basic subsidy there are usually increments for 
dependent children, some at rather generous rates. In 1949, for instance, 
West Flanders paid 2,000 francs for each of the first three children and 
4,000 francs for each subsequent child. In the province of Luxembourg, 
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TABLE I. AMOUNT OF PROVINCIAL CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDIES 








(Francs ) 
Province | 1949 1953 
West Flanders .... 16,000 6,000 
East Flanders. ... . 10,000-12,000 ! 5,000 
Rewer PO. LS 10,000-12,000 ? 6,000-7,000 
meiens i. ats NS 1/3 of the a 
national subsidy 
Luxembourg .... . 6,000 8,000 
ore 1/4 of the 1/8 of the 
national subsidy national subsidy 
Parks ee ee 5,000 5,000 

















1 According to size of locality. 


only 1,000 francs are paid for the first dependent child but the amount per 
head increases by 1,000 francs for each subsequent child up to a maximum 
of 10,000 francs for the tenth and each subsequent child. 

It is much less common for the provincial authorities to participate 
in financing in other ways, but some provinces have undertaken—at 
least to the extent permitted by their budget allocations for this purpose 
—to encourage construction or purchase by the grant of mortgage 
loans supplementing loans already issued by specialised organisations. 
At present the province of Brabant is the only one which continues to 
grant such loans ; the conditions do not differ widely from those imposed 
by the specialised credit institutions, save that the rate of interest is 
slightly higher. 

The action taken by the local authorities in the field of housing 
promotion has taken a number of different forms. Many of the approved 
low-cost housing societies owe their existence to action by local author- 
ities. The contributions made to these societies in the form of municipal 
land are worth many million francs, and the capital subscribed by local 
authorities and public assistance boards in 1952 amounted to 35.5 per 
cent. of the total capital of societies of this kind. 

Many local authorities grant subsidies supplementing those received 
from the central or provincial authorities: the number of communes 
granting such subsidies in 1951, for instance, was 80 in West Flanders 
and 48 in the province of Antwerp. The amount varies widely and is 
sometimes watt since it generally depends on the financial situation of 
the local authority concerned. However, there are local authorities 
granting subsidies that exceed one-quarter of those allowed by the 
central Government. 

Some local authorities even undertake to construct housing them- 
selves, relying for this purpose on loans contracted with a special bank- 
ing institution (the Crédit communal de Belgique) at a low rate of interest 
(4 per cent. for long-term loans, i.e., if the house is to remain the 
property of the local authority ; 3.5 per cent. for short-term loans, i.e., 
if it is to be resold immediately to a private individual). In 1949 the 
aggregate of all advances made to local authorities by this special bank, 
either for construction purposes or in order to permit subscription of 
capital to low-cost housing societies, amounted to 33 million francs. 
Most of this sum was to be used for direct construction. 
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Conditions Attached to Grant of Loans 


The conditions governing the grant of loans by the relevant institu- 
tions vary rather widely, but the underlying principles are similar and 
the conditions themselves may easily be compared. The chief points for 
such comparison are as follows : 

(1) Maximum value of building. Having regard to the social character 
of loans, a maximum is placed on the value of the house to be built or 
purchased. This maximum may vary with the size or locality, and may 
be different for construction and purchase respectively : the General 
Savings and Retirement Fund has fixed the maximum at 220,000-280,000 
francs (according to size of locality) for new construction and 
165,000-210,000 francs for purchase. In loan operations under the 
National Society for Small Landed Property, the maximum value of an 
existing building is generally determined on the basis of its land tax 
value ; in the case of new construction this limit is replaced by manda- 
tory conditions regarding the site and size of the house. Under the Large 
Families Housing Fund the limits are embodied in special tables in 
which regard is had to the three following elements : type of real estate 
operation for which the loan is accorded ; locality in which the building 
is situated ; number of children in the recipient’s household. 


(2) Maximum amount of loan. The societies approved by the General 
Savings and Retirement Fund make loans up to 70 per cent. of the 
value of the building, including the land. In the case of loans from the 
National Society for Small Landed Property, the maximum proportion 
is normally 80 per cent., but if the recipient is entitled to a government 
subsidy the loan may be up to 90 per cent. of the value of the pro- 
perty (the De Taeye Act permits this Society, and the other above- 
mentioned credit institutions, to make loans up to this latter limit, 
the amount in excess of 70 per cent. being covered by a government 
guarantee ; but the loan may not exceed the whole value of the 
building without the land, and the subsidy must be deducted from it). 
Under the system applied by the Large Families Housing Fund, the 
loan may amount to a maximum of 95 per cent. of the value of the 
property (especially where the vendor is not an official body), but there 
are also numerical maxima which can in no case be set aside. 


(3) Reimbursement. Whatever the p se of the loan, it must be 
refunded in regular annual instalments, divided into equal monthly 
amounts. The period of refund is determined so as to exhaust the 
recipient’s obligation by the time he. reaches age 65, but the period 
may not exceed 20 years except in 2 pes circumstances. The borrower 
is always entitled to make a refund (total or partial) before it is due. 


(4) Rates of interest. Rates of interest vary considerably according 
to the character of the institution making the loan (some of these receive 
special aid from the Government and are therefore able to give borrowers 
particularly favourable conditions). The National Society for Small 
Landed Property requires an interest rate of 2.75 per cent., since it has 
to pay only 2 per cent. on the money that it borrows—indeed, it paid 
as little as 1.5 per cent. in 1951 and 1952. The situation is similar as 
regards transactions under the Large Families Housing Fund, which 
charges interest varying in inverse ratio to the family responsibilities 
of the borrower ; the rates range between 0.75 and 3.5 per cent., whereas 
the Housing Fund itself now pays 3.75 per cent. for the money it borrows 
from the General Savings and Retirement Fund, the resulting loss being 
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borne to a large extent by the Government. The societies approved by 
the General Savings and Retirement Fund charge a uniform rate of 4 
per cent. ; yey a this figure is higher than those mentioned above, it 
is one-third less than the rate charged in ordinary mortgage operations. 


Guarantees by the Borrower 


Every loan must be covered by a first mortgage, taken on the 
borrower’s property and held by the institution granting the loan. 
Furthermore the borrower is encouraged, in his own interest or rather 
that of his family, to take out a life insurance policy which would free his 
widow from all liability towards the institution if he were to die before 
complete reimbursement of the debt. The standard life insurance 
premium varies with the amount of the loan, the age of the borrower and 
the period fixed for refund. It is advanced by the lending institution in 
addition to the loan itself. 

Lastly, in the case of loans from the Large Families Housing Fund, 
the borrower must recognise (in a special clause of the loan agreement) 
the right of the institution to seize his wages or salary up to the amount 
required, in case of delay in his monthly payments, to secure a gradual 
rectification of his account. 


Advantages for Large Families 


Besides the subsidy increments granted by the authorities, large 
families enjoy various other advantages. Some of these consist only in 
the acceptance by the lending institution of an additional risk in res 
of such families. Others involve a real financial sacrifice on the part of the 
institution, but this is always effectively borne by the Government. 
Thus a society approved by the General Savings and Retirement Fund 
may increase the maximum value of the buil to be constructed or 
purchased in accordance with the number of children in the household : 
the increase is 10 per cent. for two dependent children and 20 per cent. 
for every two in addition to these. If there are not less than four children 
in the household the society may also increase the amount of the loan 
from 70 to 80 per cent. of the value of the property. 

The advantageous treatment granted by the Large Families Housi 
Fund is perhaps more effective still: this Fund reduces the rate o 
interest to 3.5 per cent. if the household includes not less than four 
children of whom three are dependent, to 2.75 per cent. if there are four 
dependent children, and so on, the minimum rate being 0.75 per cent. 
if there are eight or more children. If the number of dependent children 
increases after conclusion of the loan agreement, the rate of interest is 
reduced as indicated above. 

A similar system was introduced by the National Society for Small 
Landed Property in 1949, but was suspended by the Minister of Finance 
shortly afterwards. 


Loans at Low Interest for Miners 


A special loan scheme for mineworkers was introduced by the 
Legislative Decree of 14 April 1945. This originated in the Government’s 
desire to counteract a drift from the mines. In order to make it easier 
for mineworkers to buy or build houses, the appropriate institutions 
(societies approved by the General Savings and Retirement Fund, the 
National Society for Small Landed Pro and the welfare funds 
under the Ministry of Labour and Social ) grant loans on condi- 
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tions which, from the financial and social point of view, are as easy as 
it is ible to make them. 
e amount of the loan, including any subsidy, may be as high as 

100 per cent. of the value of the building. Furthermore, a ings proportion 
of the interest is paid by the Government. The loan agreement is con- 
cluded at the normal rate required by the institutions concerned, but 
the worker receives an interest rebate which reduces the rate really paid 
by one-fifth for each period of five years worked in the mines ; as the 
maximum rate (for a miner with less than five years’ service) is 2.5 per 
cent., the rate applicable to a man with 20 years’ service or more is only 
0.5 per cent. The right to the interest rebate lapses if the recipient ceases 
to work in the mines, but is resumed if he returns to this work. 

Married workers of foreign nationality are also entitled to participate 
in this loan scheme if they have worked for not less than one year in the 
Belgian coalmining industry (Royal Decree of 20 May 1953). 


Tax Relief 


Apart from the above facilities, the authorities ~~ tax relief of 
various kinds. Registration duty on purchase of house property, 
normally 11 per cent., may be reduced to 6 or to 1.5 per cent. according 
to circumstances ; the tax on building contracts (4.5 per cent.) is not 
payable in respect of contracts for an official housing institution or a 
society approved by such an institution ; the usual notaries’ fees are 
reduced by half on certain deeds relating to many of the operations in 
which loan and building societies engage; and partial exemption from 
the land tax is also granted in respect of any small house entirely occupied 
by the owner.? 

Reference should also be made to a provision in income tax legislation 
to the effect that the profits of an undertaking used for the construction 
of workers’ housing are subject to only half the business tax. This relief 
was recently extended (by an Act of 27 July 1953) to supplementary 
loans granted by an employer to his personnel for a similar purpose, 
but only if the principal loan came from a society approved by the 
General Savings and Retirement Fund or the National Society for Small 
Landed Property and if the conditions governing the supplementary 
loan are at least as favourable as those attached to the principal one. 


The National Housing Fund 


With the object of co-ordinating the credits allowed by the Govern- 
ment to finance its housing policy, a National Housing Fund was estab- 
lished by an Act of 15 April 1949 (known as the “‘Brunfaut” Act) : this 
was to bear all the expenses arising out of implementation of the policy. 
Its resources are provided out of budgetary allocations relating to the 
various legislative measures in the field of economical housing, and 
meets, inter alia, the cost to public funds arising each year out of the 
loss of interest, the public guarantee attached to mortgage loans and the 
payment of the subsidies under the De Taeye Act. 

Under the Brunfaut Act the Government also assumes responsibility 
for all road work, sanitation, etc., that may arise out of real estate 
operations financed with the aid of the special credits allowed by the 
Goccramaiit: under the Act, to the two national societies. 


1 Here and below, this term includes both absolute owners and persons having the 
usufruct of a house. 
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Special Investment Operations 


Apart from establishing the above-mentioned Fund (which in fact 
merely provides a solution be certain accounting problems) the Brunfaut 
Act also gave a powerful stimulus to the activity of the National Low- 
Cost Housing Society and the National Society for Small Landed 
Property, by providing that the Government shall subscribe to their 
loans to the extent necessary in order that the investments of the two 
societies for each of the years 1950 to 1955 may increase by 2,000 million 
francs and 450 million francs respectively. To appreciate the scope of 
this measure, it will suffice to note that with the additional resources the 
National Low-Cost Housing Society alone will now be able to have 
about 6,000 dwellings constructed every year; most of these are intended 
for letting. 

The Act also provides that regulations may be issued authorising the 
two national societies and the Large Families Housing Fund to borrow 
under government guarantee. The amount and the conditions governing 
the loans require the approval of the Ministry of Finance. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RULES 


The above review of the measures taken to preserve the definitely 
social character of housing policy would not be complete without 
reference to several rules of practical application conceived in the same 
spirit as those dealing with finance. They include principles regarding 
the choice of the persons to receive aid and the character and the use 
to be made of the houses acquired as a result. 


Selection of Recipients 


At the outset (under the Act of 9 August 1889, which launched the 
first movement for workers’ housing construction through loan societies 
approved by the General Savings and Retirement Fund), wage earners 
alone were entitled to assistance. At present the facilities provided under 
the relevant legislation are merely restricted to persons of small means, 
On the whole, the conditions laid down are liberal. The one important 
condition laid down by the Government for the grant of a subsidy (apart 
from the usual conditions regarding nationality and morality) is that 
the applicant has not at his disposal any other dwelling, unless this is 
unhealthy or overcrowded and cannot be rendered satisfactory. 

The various loan or building institutions naturally lay down con- 
ditions dictated by the special nature of their operations. Thus, the 
National Society for Small Landed Property requires the recipient of 
a loan to be a “ person of small means” who undertakes to Satin his 
holding without outside labour. Agricultural and industrial workers 
and domestic servants are considered as belonging to this class and 
accordingly they need not provide evidence of their income. Other 
persons (salaried employees, handicraftsmen, etc.) are only accepted 
if their income, including that of the wife or husband, does not exceed a 
certain maximum, which varies with the size of the locality and the 
number of dependants in the household. 

A similar low-income rule is laid down by the Large Families Housing 
Fund, which, however, also requires the income of the borrower to be fairly 
stable and sufficiently large to meet the current expenses of the family 
as well as regular repayment of the debt. 
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Personal Contribution of Recipient 


The rules governing the maximum amount of loans, together with 
those governing the grant of the different types of subsidy, indirectly 
determine the minimum contribution which the borrower must make to 
the cost of the intended real-estate operation. As a general rule the 
legislation regarding the government subsidy obliges the would-be 

roprietor (of a new house) to make a financial contribution equal to 

0 per cent. of the total value of the property. However, the initial 
capital to be provided by the applicant must suffice to meet not only 
the difference between the amount of the loan and the total cost of the 
building and land but also all the additional costs occasioned by the 
necessary formalities. The additional costs arising out of an operation 
financed with the aid of a mortgage loan amount to about 8 per cent. (new 
construction) or about 5 per cent. (purchase) of the value of the house. 

Only certain special classes of borrowers (large families, mineworkers) 
receive more favourable conditions regarding the personal contribution 
than those indicated above. 

According to the rules adopted by the Large Families Housing Fund, 
the borrower is required to invest as much of his personal savings as 
— in the operation, and the Fund fixes the amount of the loan 

aving regard to the applicant’s financial availabilities. Naturally, any 
non-pecuniary property provided by the borrower, and particularly 
unencumbered land for the construction of the building, is also considered 
a part of his contribution. 

As an exceptional arrangement, the General Savings and Retirement 
Fund permits its approved societies to grant loans (including the life 
insurance premium) up to 100 per cent. of the value of the house to be 
constructed, on condition that the parents of the borrower or of his wife 
provide a collateral security in the shape of a house belonging to them. 

A special type of personal contribution is that encouraged by the 
National Society for Small Landed Property. The recipient does as 
much of the actual building work himself (or with the help of parents or 
friends) as he can, having regard to his skill and time available. This 
method has enabled several thousands of small proprietors, since the 
Liberation, to contribute labour of a value ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. 
of the cost of construction. 


Conditions regarding the House 


The regulations in force not only place limits on the value of the 
building, so as to ensure its “ low-income ” character ; they also lay down 
rules regarding the building itself and the use to which it may be put. 

Thus, the grant of a government subsidy is subject to the condition 
that the area of the land and the groundspace of the dwelling shall not 
exceed certain limits. Furthermore, the plans and specifications of the 
building must be in accordance with general standards approved by the 
Minister of Public Works. It is also laid down that the recipient of the 
loan must himself occupy the house and may not dispose of it or let or 
sublet it. Nor may any business be carried on in the building, and in 
particular it may not be used as a hotel or restaurant or for the sale of 
drink. The proprietor undertakes to respect these restrictions for an 
unbroken period of ten years. 

The various specialised institutions require their clients to conform 
to generally similar rules. Some require the building to be insured for 
its whole construction value, during the whole term of the mortgage, 
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against fire, lightning and explosion, with an insurance company which 
it approves. This obligation is also imposed by the legislation regarding 
the government subsidy. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SLUMS 


The campaign against the slums forms part of the normal work of all 
the bodies and persons ing out the housing policy. This means 
that the loan societies and other organisations specialising in low-income 
housing are prepared to help individuals not only to construct or purchase 
accommodation but also to improve buildings already in existence. “Im- 

rovement ” is understood in a very comprehensive way, for it may 
include : (a) repair of a roger | in P ese condition ; (b) enlargement of 
a house that is too small for the family or families living in it ; (c) correc- 
tion of an ill-planned house ; (d) improvement of health conditions in 
unhealthy accommodation ; (e) demolition of a slum-type building and 
its eran by new accommodation. 

e legislation regarding government subsidies also has due regard 
to the importance of this aspect of the housing problem, and has therefore 
authorised exceptions to the general rule that a successful applicant for a 
subsidy (or his wife) may not own another dwelling. It is provided that 
such ownership shall not be an obstacle to receipt of a subsidy if the 
other dwelling is either overcrowded or naturally unhealthy and cannot be 
rendered satisfactory. However, in such cases the owner of an over- 
crowded dwelling is obliged to sell it within a year of entry into possession 
of his new home, and the abandoned slum dwelling must be definitively 
closed immediately after he leaves it. 

The campaign against the slums has given rise to many enactments 
extending over a long period of time but, for lack of co-ordination and 
of sanctions, these have often proved ineffective. The Act of 
7 December 1953 to organise the campaign against slums aims at correct- 
ing this situation, particularly because since 1950 it has begun to be 
evident that the housing “shortage” is changing gradually from a de- 
ficiency of quantity to one of quality, and that therefore the main prob- 
lem is now that of improving and modernising existing accommodation. 

The Act of 1953 gives a fresh stimulus to om clearance by strength- 
ening the means of action available for the pespose. First of all, it 
extends the statutory scope of the National Low-Cost Housing Society and 
National Society for Small Landed Property by authorising them— 

(1) to acquire or expropriate groups of unhealthy buildings for 
demolition and to replace these by constructing dwellings or small rural 
properties ; 

(2) to advance money to pay for the furniture required in dwellings 
constructed by them or by their approved societies, with a view to 
housing persons previously living in unhealthy accommodation. 

The approved societies naturally have the same rights and facilities 
in this regard once they have received recognition and financial assist- 
ance from either of the national societies. 

The Act provides also that the Government will only extend its 
guarantee to loans contracted by the two national societies and the 
Large Families Housing Fund if these bodies undertake to allot a 
proportion of the resulting moneys as a priority to the financing of real- 
estate operations for the benefit of persons housed in unhealthy con- 
ditions. This proportion, which will be fixed annually by the Minister of 
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Public Health and the Family in agreement with the Minister of Finance, 
may not be less than 20 per cent. from 1955 onwards. 

Provision is also made in the Act for various other financial and 
administrative measures to overcome difficulties such as might endanger 
the rapid implementation of the anti-slum programme now initiated. 
Thus, in order to make up the losses that the national societies and their 
approved societies may suffer because the price of acquiring or expro- 
priating buildings for demolition is generally greater than the value of 
the land thus cleared, the Government undertakes to amortise the 
difference and pay the interest upon it. If buildings recognised to be 
unhealthy are acquired by a local authority, the Government will pay it, 
after demolition, a subsidy equal to 80 per cent. of the above difference. 

Furthermore, the Government may, on conditions determined by it, 
extend its guarantee to loans made by the credit institutions for opera- 
tions of the same kind. Out of budgetary allocations to be voted annually 
by Parliament for the purpose it may also grant subsidies consisting of a 
contribution to demolition or removal expenses, to the cost of improving 
health conditions in dwellings, or to the new rents payable by persons 
evacuated from slums. 

Finally, the Act empowers all the institutions engaged in implement- 
ing the housing policy (including the loan societies approved by the 
General Savings and. Retirement Fund) to make > ag a to the 
authorities for orders prohibiting the use of unhealthy buildings. In 
order that this right shall be effective, provision is made for sanctions to 
be imposed on local authorities or individuals (proprietors or tenants) 
who neglect to comply with the orders issued, as a result of such applica- 
tion, regarding premises declared unfit for habitation. 


SoME STATISTICAL DATA 


In a speech made in March 1953 the Minister of Public Health and the 
Family (who had promoted the Act of 28 May 1948 respecting government 
subsidies) said that, in the four years following this date, 88 060 dwellings 
had been constructed for persons of small means, whereas the number 
of subsidised dwellings built in the 20 years 1920-40 was only 150,000. 

The volume of the financial contribution made by the Government 
in recent years to the expansion of low-income housing may be measured 
by the number and aggregate amount of the subsidies granted. These 
may be seen from table II. 


TABLE II. GOVERNMENT HOUSING SUBSIDIES, 1948-53 


























For construction For purchase 
7 No. of Aaneanh in No. of Amant in 
eubsidies | ions, | subsidies | oPitves 
Iter: 200 6.0 — —_ 
on le ae ta hae 12,200 378.0 166 3.3 
See + 2G ery 19,500 601.1 775 17.8 
See s1.VIQ 4 17,200 533.2 1,152 35.7 
ee ewe 14,800 433.2 1,402 42.1 
ee eee 15,800 529.2 1,056 31.6 
79,700 2,480.7 4,551 
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It follows from what has been said above regarding methods of finance 
that the expenditure on subsidies is only a fraction of the Government's 
financial contribution. To obtain a more complete idea it is necessary 
to add the aggregate budgetary advance made in the form of subscrip- 
tions to the loans contracted by the two national societies and—still more 
important—the funds used to face the Government’s various liabilities, 
particularly in respect of refund of interest on the money lent by the 
specialised institutions. 

Table III gives some indication of the extent of these credit 
operations. 


TABLE III, LOANS GRANTED BY THE PRINCIPAL SPECIALISED INSTITUTIONS 
(Millions of francs) 





National Low-Cost | Nat. Soc. for Small 
Housing Society 1 Landed Property * 





20.4 —_ 
103.8 97.9 
280.9 118.6 
661.8 162.3 
710.1 420.3 

1,564.4 553.5 
1,676.4 492.5 
1,600.7 410.0 
1,700.0 475.0 





8,318.5 2,730.1 




















1 Total loans paid out. 2 Total loans approved. 8 Estimates. 


Of the aggregate credits indicated in table III the amounts advanced 
by the Government have totalled 3,421 million francs to the National 
Low-Cost Housing Society (1947-51), and 1,599 million francs to the 
National Society for Small Landed Property (1946-51). These figures 
also include the amounts subscribed by the Government to the two 
societies. 

The work of road construction, etc., at the Treasury’s expense cost 
nearly 761 million francs in 1949-52. 

Finally, during the period 1945-52, the loan societies approved 
by the General Savings and Retirement Fund made 50,702 loans for 
purchase, 42,979 for construction, and 5,130 for the improvement of 
buildings ; the total amount was 10,602 million francs. 


CONCLUSION 


What are the essential features of the multiple action taken in 
Belgium to counteract the ill effects of the housing shortage which had 
become acute since the war? First of all, there is the fundamentall 
individualistic character of the whole development of policy in this field. 
The Government has not attempted to carry out a housing construction 
programme itself in place of private initiative but has rather sought 
to leave the necessary action to independent bodies, which it finances 
in various ways ; it has aimed also at arousing a spirit of enterprise in 
persons who, unless materially encouraged, would hesitate to take on 
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the financial burden implicit in the construction or purchase of a family 
dwelling. These two procedures, which are not mutually exclusive and 
may be combined, represent two aspects of a policy intended not to 
take entire charge of individuals but to help them in such a way that 
they will retain a sense of responsibility and remain aware of the value 
of their own efforts. The subsidies granted by the authorities induce 
the persons concerned to follow a course that will enable them, by 
deliberate and prolonged economy, to help considerably in increasing 
the value of the nation’s real estate. 

Another characteristic of housing policy is the intimate connection— 
in the minds of its authors—with the generally recognised need to protect 
the family home. It therefore tends mainly to promote the acquisition 
of individual property by the largest possible number of families, as 
well as to extend valuable extra assistance to the larger families, even 
if these may have to be content with a rented house or apartment. The 
effect of adopting these objectives and these methods has been that the 
housing policy has contributed in Belgium to social stability. 
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by the committee of experts and by the Conference committee on the 
application of Conventions under national legislation in countries which 
have ratified them. The inquiry covered only 22 out of the 103 Conven- 
tions adopted, but these Conventions account for about half of the total 
number of ratifications. The results indicate that in respect of 70.8 per cent. 
of the cases examined no intervention by the committee of experts or the 
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at the time of the making of the report, that in 13.3 per cent. of the cases 
their observations have led to implementing action by governments, that 
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The International Labour Conference first took action on vocational 
training in agriculture at its Third Session, when it adopted the Vocational 
Education (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. Recently the generally 
high levels of employment, the continuing exodus from the land and the 
growth of population have again drawn attention to the subject. Vocational 
training in agriculture is a central feature of the attack on poverty in all 
those underdeveloped areas of the world where the major part of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture. 

This report sets out the law and practice relating to vocational training 
in agriculture in a number of countries and contains a questionnaire ad- 
dressed to governments, the replies to which will be summarised in a second 
report. The two reports will provide the basis of the discussion at the 38th 
Session of the Conference. 


Other Documents. 
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Submitted in pursuance of article V, paragraph 2 (a), of the Agreement 
between the United Nations and the International Labour Organisation, 
signed on 30 May 1946. Geneva, 1954. v+332 pp. $2.50; 15s. 

In the preparation of the present report advantage has been taken of the 
greater flexibility in regard to form and content afforded by a resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council at its 16th Session in 1953 to 
request the specialised agencies, in submitting their annual reports, to give 
particular attention to the major developments in their programmes during 
the past year and the current year and to those planned for the ensuing year, 
with an indication of priorities established and of any major shifts of 
emphasis in these programmes ; the extent and nature of participation in 
co-operative projects and activities with the United Nations and other 
specialised agencies ; major developments in their relations with the United 
Nations and with other specialised agencies ; specific action taken pursuant 
to recommendations of the General Assembly and the Council ; any other 
action taken or contemplated in implementation of their agreements with 
the United Nations ; and a list of meetings held or contemplated, with an 
indication of their purpose. 

In pursuance of the request, Chapter I of the present report draws 
attention to major developments in the work of the I.L.O.; it deals in 
particular with those questions in regard to which the I.L.O. took new 
important decisions or renewed action during 1953 or the early part of 1954. 
Chapter II deals with a number of activities that have proceeded side by 
side with the major developments of the period under review. They represent 
the continuing duties for which the I.L.O. is responsible, activities that 
follow up major action taken in previous years and work in the course of 
completion. Although the operational activities of the I.L.O. are closely 
interwoven with the work described in Chapters I and II, which in many 
respects can be considered as an indispensable preparatory phase to their 
development, a more detailed analysis of field work undertaken by the 
I.L.O. in the various regions of the world, including the work carried out 
under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, is given in 
Chapter III. Chapter IV reviews the developments of the year from the 
special angle of the continuous growth of closer co-operation between the 
I.L.O. and the United Nations and the other specialised agencies. 


Publications of the United Nations 
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Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Boron Steels : Production and Use. Paris, 1954. 140 pp. 
Fertilisers. Production, Consumption and Trade in European Countries, 
1951-1954. Paris, 1954. 64 pp. 4s. 6d. 
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A clear and concise presentation of information relating to Canada’s 
contacts with the countries of the Far East since the beginning of the 
Second World War, together with a scholarly interpretation and an illuminat- 
ing discussion of Canada’s general policies as well as their particular applica- 
tion. Apart from political questions the book deals with trade relations, 
economic assistance provided by Canada to the countries of the Far East 
and South East Asia, cultural intercourse and immigration. 


ExLsow, Matthew H. French Corporative Theory, 1789-1948. A Chapter in 
the History of Ideas. New York, Columbia University Press, 1953. 
222 pp. $3.75. 

A history of corporative theory in France from the time of the reaction 
against the Le Chapelier Act (which prohibited all occupational and trade 
union organisations) until the time of the Vichy régime. Along with Roman 
Catholic thought, the principal exponent of which was La Tour du Pin, the 
author includes parallel schools of thought such as the solidarism of 
Durkheim, the economic federalism of Paul-Boncour and the pluralism of 
Duguit. He points out that one of the characteristics of every school of 
corporative thought in France has been pronounced opposition to state 
interference ; the Vichy régime itself was forced to preach anti-étatisme, 
though its statements had no practical meaning, as the strong arm of the 
Government was omnipresent. The experiment it tried was in fact a failure. 
“ The Catholic syndicalists and 21 federations of the supposedly defunct 
C.G.T. opposed it. The peasants of France were most unco-operative 
towards the ‘ new order ’ and they found a myriad ways to break the Vichy 
regulations.” 


E:xin, A. P. Social Anthropology in Melanesia, A Review of Research, 
Published under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission. London, 
ge 7 a New York, Oxford University Press, 1953. xiii + 166 pp. 
27s. 6d. 

A survey of information and an evaluation of research results in the 
field of social anthropology in New Guinea-Melanesia sponsored by the 
South Pacific Commission, together with suggestions for future research 
projects. 


GLADDEN, E. N. The Essentials of Public Administration. London, New York, 

Staples Press, 1953. 237 pp. 17s. 6d. 

This is a logical sequel to the author’s earlier book An Introduction to 
Public Administration (also Staples Press) in which, as part of his pioneer 
work on the subject in the United Kingdom, he was mainly concerned with 
tracing the dividing line between public administration and the work of 
political institutions and with setting the existing system in its proper 
perspective against the background of government activities. His latest 
work is a study of the nature and duties of public administrative depart- 
ments. It is based on British practice, but its object is to present a wider 
picture reflecting the results of surveys made in the United States and other 
countries. 
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The book is divided into five parts. The first and second (the historical 
development of public administration and the relationship between public 
administration and government policy) are intended to bridge the gap 
between this and the earlier work by clearing up a number of ou i 

ints that needed discussion before the main problem could be tackled. 

he third part covers the structural aspect of public administration (leader- 
ship, organisation, regionalisation and administrative hierarchy) and the 
fourth is devoted to working methods (personnel management, internal 
communications, public relations and internal controls). For the purposes 
of the discussion administrative work is divided into two distinct types, 
the kind common to all public and private administration (“ internal” 
activities, such as policy formulation, staff administration and work control) 
and the kind typical of government administration em (“ external ” 
activities, such as the preparation, interpretation and enforcement of the 
law and the administration of technical services). External service-provid- 
ing activities are divided in their turn into two subsections, according to 
whether the service is delegated to a separate agency from that responsible 
for its regulation or whether it is regulated and administered directly by a 
single agency. Each chapter of these first four parts ends with a reading list 
for further study. 

The fifth and last part is devoted to the problem of improving the 
structure and methods of public administration. The discussion centres 
around the various ways of training public servants, but it also ranges 
further afield to cover the participation and education of the citizen. The 
book concludes with.a suggestion for a national school for the training of 
officials in modern governmental and administrative methods in co-operation 
with the public departments concerned. 


GREENE, Katrine R. C. (compiled by). Imstitutions and Individuals. An 
Annotated List of Directories Useful in International Administrations. 
Chicago, Public Administration Clearing House, 1953. vi-+ 59 pp. 
$2.80. 


Harpy, Georges. Histoire sociale de la colonisation frangaise. Paris, Larose, 

1953. 268 pp. 

The author criticises colonial historians for having neglected what he 
considers the most important question in their field, namely, the meeting 
and interaction of different races, civilisations and societies. In this book he 
sets out to study, in each particular region, the state of the countries and 
the conditions of their inhabitants before the arrival of the colonists, the 
methods of development employed by the latter and the new social situation 
that has resulted. The repercussions of colonisation on life in the metro- 
politan territory are also discussed. 

The three parts of the book deal respectively with the social consequences 
of mercantilist colonisation, colonisation in modern times and policies 
towards indigenous populations, and nationalism in the colonies during post- 
war periods. It is to be regretted that the author’s scruples as a historian 
have led him to confine himself to a simple chronological summary of events 
when writing of the post-war period in the colonies. 


HISPANIC FOUNDATION IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Handbook of Latin 
American Studies: 1950. No. 16. Francisco AGUILERA and Elsie Brown 
(editors). Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1953. 332 pp. 


IzzEDDIN, Nejla. The Arab World. Past, Present and Future. Foreword b 
William Ernest Hockinc. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1953. 
xii + 412 pp. $6.50. 


KENYATTA, Jomo. Facing Mount Kenya. The Tribal Life of the Gikuyu. 
Introduction by N. Matinowski. London, Martin Secker & Warburg 
Ltd., 1953. xxxv + 339 pp. 18s. 

This is the second edition of a work, first published in 1938, on the tribal 
organisation of the Gikuyu (or Kikuyu). Its topical interest lies in the fact 
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that its African author is at et serving a prison sentence for his part in 
the events leading up to the Mau Mau terrorist activities in Kenya. 


LABEYRIE-MENAHEM, C. Des institutions spécialisées. Problémes juridiques 
et diplomatiques de l’administration internationale. Preface by Pierre 
MENDES-FRANCE. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1953. 159 pp. 

The author’s aim is not to present a series of separate pictures of the 
working of each specialised agency, but rather to span the whole range of 
their activities and operations by studying the legal and administrative 
problems common to them all. 

In an endeavour to clarify a rapidly changing situation, the book brings 
together information hitherto scattered over many different documents. 
While limiting his inquiries to the problems common to the different special- 
ised agencies, the author explains the legal status of the different institutions, 
defines their relationship with the United Nations, examines their geogra- 
phical competence and membership, studies their contacts with governments 
and explains the influence on international law of the international instru- 
ments prepared by them. 

In conclusion the author suggests that the new body of international 
law created in the operation of the different institutions should be codified 
and shows in broad outline how such a codification might be undertaken. 


LouBERE, Roger. Australie, cinquiéme continent. Paris, Amiot & Dumont, 
1953. 188 pp. 


PANIKKAR K.M. Asia and Western Dominance. A Survey of the Vasco da 
Gama Epoch of Asian History, 1498-1945. London, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1953. 530 pp. 30s. 

A brilliant survey of an epoch of Asian history by an Indian historian 
who in recent years served as India’s ambassador in the People’s Republic 
of China and in Egypt. It aims to prove that the epoch of authority based 
on the mastery of the seas had, in spite of numerous changes and develop- 
ments, a singular unity in its fundamental aspects. These are, briefly : 
(i) the dominance of maritime power over the land masses of Asia; (ii) the 
imposition of a commercial economy over communities whose economic 
life in the past had been based not on international trade but mainly on 
agricultural production and internal trade; and (iii) the domination by 
the peoples of Europe, who held the mastery of the seas, over the affairs 
of Asia. One of the principal themes of the book is the imposition of a 
commercial economy on the peoples of Asia and the consequent gradual 
revolution in almost every aspect of life. 


Portway, Donald. Korea, Land of the Morning Calm. London, Toronto, 
Wellington, Sydney, George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1953. 187 pp. 15s. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Baptn, Pierre. Aux sources de la productivité américaine. Premier bilan des 
missions francaises. Preface by Robert Buron. Published under the 
auspices of the Association frangaise d’accroissement de la productivité. 
Paris, Société auxiliaire de diffusion des éditions de productivité, 1953. 
58 + 21 pp. 

After the numerous missions sent to the United States during recent 
years to determine the causes of the high levels of productivity reached in 
that country, it was desirable that the experience gained should be summed 
up and the general factors contributing to productivity extracted from the 
conclusions of each separate report. This Mr. Badin does in a precise and 
well documented study, which also contains a comprehensive index to the 
sections of the book itself and the relevant passages in the different reports. 


BERTIEAUX, Raymond. Aspects de l’industrialisation en Afrique centrale. 
Preface by Alfred Marzorati. Brussels, Institut de Relations Interna- 
tionales, 1953. 318 pp. 
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The author states in his introduction that the purpose of this study is 
“ to show the foundations on which an industrial Africa should be built up, 
the gaps to be filled in, and the main obstacles to industrialisation arising 
from environmental conditions and colonisation ”’. 

He shows by historical analysis that “ the fundamental processes of the 
modern economy of central Africa first began with the development of raw 
materials. These processes are a basic economic factor and still condition 
all economic activity in the area.” In the beginning raw materials were 
mainly intended for the export trade, and “ it is only incidentally and recent- 
ly that they have been processed and consumed inside the territories them- 
selves ”’. 

The author goes on to show how the old indigenous subsistence economy 
in central Africa was caught up in the currents of world trade by the more 
recently introduced European economy, whose requirements, methods, and 
even mere existence necessarily upset the indigenous economic system and, 
indeed, indigenous society itself. “ In most of the central African territories, 
however, the main bulk of the produce exported is derived from the in- 
digenous agricultural economy ...and our first aim must be to save indigenous 
farming if the African economic system is to be placed on a firm foundation.” 

After these general comments the author goes on to analyse various 
aspects of the “ primary ” economy still so typical of the territories of central 
Africa. He stresses the importance of agriculture and mining in the Belgian 
Congo, French Equatorial Africa, Tanganyika, Uganda, Kenya, Nyasaland, 
Mozambique, Angola and the Rhodesias. He then discusses the manufacturing 
and secondary industries that have grown up in these territories. The last 
part of the book is devoted to the factors affecting industrial development 
(markets, communications, power, labour and investments). 

In his conclusions the author states that the foundations of the African 
economy must be consolidated by extending the range of primary products 
rather than by rapidly developing secondary industries. Any industrialisa- 
tion policy should aim first and foremost at improving the productivity of 
the indigenous economy and of the European undertakings producing raw 
materials for export. “ At the present time, Africa’s economic role is still 
to export the produce of its soil. Industrial developments should therefore 
be primarily designed to expand the processing of raw materials.” 


Butters, J. Keith, THompson, Lawrence E., and BOLLINGER, Lynn L. 
Effects of Taxation: Investments by Individuals. Boston, Harvard 
University, 1953. xxxiv + 533 pp. $6.25. 


CARTWRIGHT, Dorwin and ZANDER, Alvin. Group Dynamics. Research and 
Theory. Evanston, Illinois and White Plains, New York, Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1953. xiii + 642 pp. $6. 

This broad survey of the field of group relationships has been prepared 
by the Director and Program Director at the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics of the University of Michigan. 

The object of the study—the preliminary nature of which is emphasised 
by the authors—is to present the results of research in the form of selected 
papers and excerpts from books by authorities. Although the literature 
about groups goes back to the distant past, the authors point out that the 
application of new methods based on scientific research has accelerated 
rapidly within very recent years as the importance of this field has become 
better understood. No systematic summary is available at present of the 
results of the many investigations in the field ; this book therefore brings 
together a collection of the more significant articles describing the methods 
and findings of research on group dynamics. The result is of value to all 
those concerned with group problems—students, research workers, and 
people charged with the responsibility of dealing with groups in the com- 
munity as well as in industrial undertakings. 

The book is divided into six sections. The first contains articles primarily 
theoretical in intent which illustrate some of the typical premises and 
methods used in research on groups. The second deals with the formation 
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of groups and the development of group cohesiveness. This is followed by 
articles on the nature of group pressures and the operation of group standards. 
The fourth part concerns group goals and the problems inherent in the 
movement of a group towards its goals. The structure of groups is treated 
next and the book concludes with a section on leadership. Charts and 
diagrams usefully clarify some of the more difficult conceptions developed 
in the course of the survey. 


CENTRE CATHOLIQUE DES INTELLECTUELS Francars. Problémes de l'écono- 
mie francaise. Recherches et débats, Nouvelle série, No.5. By Georges 
SuFFERT, Alfred Friscu, Léon Buguet and others. Paris, Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard, 1953. 223 pp. 500 francs. 

One of a series of publications in which the French Centre for Catholic 
Intellectuals is attempting to state clearly the Christian attitude towards 
the problems of today. It deals with the French nation in general and more 
specifically with the spirit in which solutions to France’s economic problems 
should be sought, and contains studies on some of these problems, such as 
international exchanges, agriculture and housing. 

The study by Mr. Alfred Frisch, which comes at the end of the book, 
contains a useful explanation of the contribution of Marxist ideas to social 
policy and the limits to the Church’s power of action in this field, with 
particular stress on the changes that have had to be made in the Marxist 
notions of class and social justice as a result of the appearance of state 
capitalism. 


CENTRE D’ETUDES SOCIOLOGIQUES DU CENTRE NATIONAL DE LA RECHERCHE 
SCIENTIFIQUE. Villes et Campagnes. Civilisation urbaine et civilisation 
rurale en France. Deuxiéme semaine sociologique, Paris, 1951. Intro- 
duction by Georges FRIEDMAN. Bibliothéque générale de |’Ecole pratique 
des hautes études. Paris, Armand Colin, 1953. xxiv + 473 pp. 


This book gives a condensed account of the debates organised by the 
Centre for Sociological Studies during its second “ Sociological Week ”’, held 
in Paris in March 1951. 

A considerable number of specialists consider town life as “ an invading 
civilisation’. Economic and ideological impulses radiate from the great 
cities, with their many contacts and their manifold attractions, into the 
rural areas. This process of penetration and domination is intensified when 
the town begins to reach out physically into rural areas ; here one sees the 
complex phenomenon of the suburbs, which are transition centres the 
purpose of which is to “suck in” country dwellers, send them into the 
towns and turn them into urban workers. It should be noted that the 
development of the suburbs is closely linked with that of transport. 

The rural areas are not defenceless against this me op civilisation. 
The originality and the permanent underlying characteristics of rural society 
spring from the conditions of work in rural areas, which are dependent on 
natural forces, while the vicissitudes of town life can only be attributed to 
social causes. 

Historians, geographers and economists consider that the distinctive 
characteristics of the social situation in France are the unchangeability of 
rural society and the diversity of regional structures. Consequently 
individual studies are needed to check the accuracy of the working hypotheses 
that can be drawn from statistics. However, studies of individual questions 
are not enough, as many problems cannot be examined within the geo- 
graphical framework or from the technical standpoint of the particular 
region but require nation-wide investigation. For instance, research into 
migration, which is a fundamental aspect of relations between town and 
country, raises the question of the relationship between resources and 
population not only within each region, but also—and above all—in different 
regions. 

During the discussions the problem of social classes was examined. A 
social class is defined not only by the part it plays in the productive process 
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and its self-awareness but also by its ability to resist society as a whole. From 
this standpoint complex changes are taking place in the French rural classes 
which can only be appreciated if related to economic development and, 
more particularly, to the effects of industrialisation on society. 

The opposition between town and country is one of the main aspects 
of the problem of industrial decentralisation. The problem is, above all, a 
human one. The differences between the modes of life in these two groups 
are an expression of the fundamental differences between town and country. 
It is only by forming a new social milieu, transcending all conflicts, that a 
positive solution to these problems can be found and at the same time one 
of the fundamental conditions achieved for industrial humanism. 


CHARDONNET, Jean. Les grandes puissances. Etude économique. Vol. I: 
L’Europe. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1953. 589 pp. 


Crecc, H. A., and CuHester, T. E. The Future of Nationalization. Oxford, 

Basil Blackwell, 1953. ix + 211 pp. 12s. 6d. 

In Chapter I the authors discuss the reasons, both ideological and prag- 
matic, which underlay the nationalisation since 1945 of the British coal, 
electricity, gas, transport and steel industries. In Chapter II they describe 
the forms of organisation developed by these nationalised industries, 
Chapter III contains an analysis of problems of organisation, and Chapter IV 
puts forward suggestions for the reorganisation of nationalised industries, 

The authors believe that the reorganisation of these industries was 
essential, and that nationalisation (except in the case of the steel industry) 
was a prerequisite for reorganisation, but consider that the results of national- 
isation have been disappointing. They find the main reason for this in the 
belief that nationalisation entailed national management as well as national 
ownership. Their own view is that national ownership is compatible with 
small-scale operation, and their proposals for reorganisation are based 
upon the proposition that “ Parliament should decide what functions can be 
and should be exercised over an area wider than the individual undertaking, 
and place responsibility for these functions alone upon appropriate regional 
and national authorities”. They believe that the holding company, the 
employers’ federation, the trade association and the Electricity Commission 
provide models for the bodies to perform these central functions which 
deserve attention though not slavish imitation. They believe that caution 
and gradual reforms along these lines, avoiding administrative upheavals, 
would do much to improve industrial relations and to give workers the 
improved status and treatment that they expected from nationalisation. 


ComITE CENTRAL DE LA LAINE. Programme d'action et éléments d’un langage 
commun en matiéve de productivité. Cahiers de l'industrie lainiére, III. 
Paris, 1953. 50 pp. 

A list of the existing organisations and methods for increasing product- 
ivity in the wool industry, followed by a critical analysis of terminology 
and a list of formulae for the calculation of hours, rates, etc. This work is a 
practical manual of great value on account of its clarity and the precision of 
the definitions given. 


CoNnSEJO SUPERIOR DE INVESTIGACIONES CIENTIFICAS, PATRONATO “ JUAN 
DE LA CIERVA”’ DE INVESTIGACION TEcNICcA. El fomento de la producti- 
vidad. Foreword by Joaquin PLANELL. Madrid, 1953. ix + 219 pp. 

A description of the work done by the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity since its inception. It is divided into four main sections. The 
first deals with the organisation and tasks of the Council ; the second con- 
tains the views of the British missions that visited the United States under 
the auspices of the Council on the main reasons for the high levels of pro- 
ductivity in the United States ; the third contains the detailed reports of the 
missions. The fourth and final section briefly describes the organisations set 
up in other European countries to encourage productivity. 
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Eckert, Georg. Aus den Lebensberichten deutscher Fabrikarbeiter. Zur 
Sozialgeschichte des ausgehenden 19. Jahrhunderts. Brunswick, Verlag 
Albert Limbach, 1953. 155 pp. DM. 1.50. 

A collection of personal accounts illustrating the position of German 
workers at the end of the nineteenth century. It is admittedly only back- 
ground history, but nevertheless instructive. The author presents the 
unpretentious story of personal experiences, e.g., the tale of a Protestant 
divinity student who decided to immerse himself completely in the life of 
factory workers for three months, the boyhood memories of various leaders 
of the Catholic movement, such as Stegerwald, and the socialist movement, 
such as Bebel, and the modest recollections of a number of anonymous 
employees. From these the reader can obtain a good insight into the measure 
of social progress accomplished in the last half century. 


GINnSBERG, Morris. The Idea of Aes ona A Revaluation. London, Methuen 
& Co. Ltd., 1953. 82 pp. 4s 


GISCARD D’EstainGc, Edmond. La France et l'unification économique de 
l'Europe. Paris, Editions M.-Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1953. 


269 pp. 


KEILHAU, Wilhelm. Riktig og gal planekonomi. Innlege i den sosialokonomiske 
idédebait. Oslo, Statse@konomisk Forening, . Aschehoug & Co. 
(W. Nygaard), 1953. 204 pp. 


Lipson, E. A Short History of Wool and Its Manufacture (Mainly in England). 
Melbourne, London, Toronto, William Heinemann, 1953. 205 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

The book is in two parts, the first consisting chiefly of an essay dealing 
with the production of wool in England. The author refers to the social 
unrest evoked by the spread of sheep farming and concludes this part with 
a chapter in which he briefly covers the production of merino and crossbred 
types of wool. 

The second and longer part traces the early history and development of 
the wool manufacturing industry, with special attention to the part played 
by the immigrant weavers. Adequate reviews of the different stages of 
industrial organisation are gee Oe guild, domestic and factory systems— 
with a historical account of the statutory regulations concerning commerce, 
the processes of manufacture and general labour conditions. Early attempts 
at state intervention with a view to removing such abuses as low wages, the 
payment of truck wages, and to fostering training and employment are 
particularly interesting. The closing chapters of the book deal with the 
technical processes and inventions in the wool industry and the changes in 
the industry during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. An appendix 
shows the geographical distribution of the wool textile industry in England. 


MELNITSKY, Benjamin. Profiting from Industrial Standardization. Fore- 
word by Stuart F. Hernritz. New York, Chicago, Conover-Mast Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1953. xvi + 381 pp. $5.50. 


MILLIKAN, Max F. (editor). Income Stabilization for a Developing Democracy. 
A Study of the Politics and Economics of High Emplovment without 
Inflation. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. xxi + 730 pp. $5.50. 


MINISTERE DES COLONIES, Belgium. Journées du Caoutchouc, Bruxelles, 10 et 
11 mars 1953. Conférences et comptes rendus. Rubberdagen, Brussel, 
10 en 11 Maart 1953. Voordvachten en Verslagen. Brussels, Direction de 
l’Agriculture, 1953. 202 pp. 

MINISTERIO DE Economfa y HaciEnpDA, Costa Rica. Ailas estadistico de 
Costa Rica. Preparado por la Seccién de Cartografia y Divulgacidén. 
San José, 1953. 114 pp. 


An economic geography of the main demographic and economic features 
of Costa Rica and, to a lesser extent, of the rest of Central America. The 
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three main divisions of the book deal with the physical features of Costa 
Rica ; demographic, agricultural, stockbreeding and financial statistics ; and 
the country’s urban development, as shown in maps and statistics. 


PRESSE- UND INFORMATIONSAMT, Federal Republic of Germany. Deutschland 
Heute. Introduction by Dr. K. ADENAUER. Bonn, 1953. 416 pp. 


A report on the reconstruction work done under the régime set up after 
the war in the Federal Republic of Germany. It contains abundant statistical 
data and covers every aspect of national life. Above all, an impressive 
picture is drawn of the economic recovery of the country. 


RicHTER, Gerhard. Grundfragen der Messung der Arbeitsproduktivitat. 
Diskussionsbettrage zu Wirtschaftsfragen. Vol. 4. Berlin, Verlag ‘‘ Die 
Wirtschaft,” G.m.b.H., 1953. 90 pp, DM. 1.85. 


Roock, J. D. de. Sociaal-economische aanpassingsproblemen in Kenya. 
Proeve ener toepassing van de dualistisch-economische theorie op een 
afrikaans gebied. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N.V., 1953. 


x + 197 pp. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES, HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
United Kingdom. Report from the Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries : Together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 
Evidence and an Appendix. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1953. 
xviii + 118 pp. 4s. 

Presents the arguments for and against the establishment of a standing 
Parliamentary committee “as offering the natural additional means of 
informing Parliament of the affairs ... of nationalised industries”, discusses 
the nature and work of such a committee, whose establishment was recognised 
to be desirable, and concludes with a summary of the Select Committee’s 
recommendations. It also reproduces the evidence heard from witnesses. 
An appendix gives information supplied to the Committee at its request 
on the relations between the nationalised industries in France and the French 
Parliament, and the methods available to the French Parliament of obtaining 
information from and securing control over the nationalised industries. 


Tax INSTITUTE (Symposium conducted by the). The Limits of Taxable 
Capacity. By Dan Throop SmitH, Rowland R. HuGHEs, Monteath 
DouG.as, and others. Princeton, 1953. viii + 184 pp. $5. 


THompson, Warren S. With the assistance of Evangelyn D. MINNIs. Popula- 
tion Problems. Fourth edition. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1953. xiii + 488 pp. $6.50. 

This is the most recent edition of a standard textbook on population prob- 
lems designed for students of sociology and anthropology in American 
universities. It treats the demographic, eugenic, and general sociological 
aspects of population growth, movement, and composition. In this revision 
the author has introduced illustrative materials available only since the 
war from the United Nations and the specialised agencies. 


UNIONE DEGLI INDUSTRIALI DELLA PROVINCIA DI NApoLi. I problemi della 
produitivita al Convegno degli Esperti americani del “ National Manage- 
ment Council” e dei Capi di Aziende industriali italiane (Napoli, 26-30 
maggio 1952). Quaderni della rassegna “ L’industria meridionale ”. 
Naples, 1953. 105 pp. 


WALLACE, Donald H. Economic Controls and Defense. With a chapter on 
Basic Problems and Policies, by J. M. Clark. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1953. xiii + 260 pp. $2. 


ZIMMERER, Carl Gerhard. Die Liberalisierung. Thése présentée a l'Université 
de Genéve pour |l’obtention du grade de docteur és sciences politiques. 
Frankfurt-on-Main, Verlag Fritz Knapp, 1953. vii + 109 pp. 
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Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Neil W. Assisted by ScHiILtinc, Jane Metzger. Social 
Responsibility and Strikes. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. 


xi + 293 pp. $4. 


GRUNEBAUM-BALLIN, Paul, and Petit, Renée, avec la collaboration de 
juristes francais et étrangers. Les conflits collectifs du travail et leur 
véglement dans le monde contemporain (gréves, procédures de conciliation 
et d’arbitvage). Travaux et recherches de l'Institut de Droit Comparé de 
l’Université de Paris, No. IX. Publié sous les auspices du Centre Frangais 
de Droit Comparé et avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1954. iii + 324 pp. 
1,600 francs. 


This book is particularly interesting just now in view of the large number 
of industrial disputes in various parts of the world during 1953. It isa 
critical survey, prepared in the form of studies of the legislation governing 
collective labour disputes in more than 60 different countries. By bringing 
these studies together—and some of them are in every way remarkable—the 
authors show the various methods that have been or are being used to settle 
collective disputes. They also provide an nig wig weed for some extremely 
interesting comparisons. Particular attention been og to the question 
of strikes in public and essential services. Some of the monographs are 
pane too condensed and others would have been better had they been 
brought up to date. Even so, the book is a valuable source of information. 
One chapter on international agreements reproduces the text of the 
Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1951. One error should be noted : the 
difference between Recommendations and Conventions is not that fewer 


votes are required for the adoption of a Recommendation (both need a two- 
thirds majority of the delegates present and voting at the Conference) ; the 
difference is that Recommendations set more flexible standards than Con- 
ventions and do not require ratification by member States. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. The International Labor Movement. History, Policies, 

Outlook. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. xviii + 366 pp. $5. 

In 1929 the author published Labor and Internationalism, a work which 
for many years remained the most complete account of the development 
and structure of international trade union organisation. The first part of 
the present volume is a summary and revision of the earlier work, while the 
later chapters describe developments from 1929 to 1953. The International 
Labor Movement is a detailed, up-to-date history of international trade 
unionism, of great value to the student. 

The book deals briefly with the First and Second Internationals and then 
in more detail with the growth and activity of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and the international trade secretariats from their founda- 
tion about the turn of the century until the outbreak of the Second World 
War. More interesting, however, since the story has not been told so fully 
elsewhere, are the chapters dealing with the establishment of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the division in that organisation and the 
subsequent foundation of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

The greatest emphasis is placed on the role of United States trade unions 
in the internatio field, and their decisive influence since 1945 is clearly 
indicated. In this connection the book contains much valuable information 
not readily available elsewhere, icularly concerning the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor to further international trade union organisa- 
tion in the American Continent. 

The book is readable, fully documented and, in view of the scope and 
complexity of the subject, surprisingly free from errors of fact and inter- 
pretation. 
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Labour Law. 


BERG, Paal. Arbeidstvistloven og Loennsnemndloven. Fifth edition. Oslo, 
Grondahl & Sens Forlag, 1953. 121 pp. 


Kuare, N. K. and Barve, L.B. (compiled by). Industrial Law Digest. 
Part I : Consisting of the Decisions of the Honourable Labour Appellate 
Tribunal of India from 1.1.1952 to 23.4.1953. Part II: The Judgements 
of the Federal Court of India, Supreme Court of India and Other High 
Courts in India from 1947 Onwards to Date. Foreword by the Hon. Shri 
Shantilal H. SHau. Bombay, N.M. Tripathi, Ltd., 1953. xiv+203 pp. 
10 rupees. 

In India, where the arbitration of industrial disputes is compulsory, 
the decisions of arbitration tribunals and appellate courts are not merely 
an important source of regulations establishing the terms and conditions 
of the workers directly involved in specific disputes. While indicating how 
similar disputes between different parties will be resolved by compulsory 
arbitration, they also constitute a valuable guide to the parties in collective 
bargaining by marking out the possible areas within which they can nego- 
tiate and make mutual concessions. It does not, however, follow that 
arbitration decisions should be deemed to establish the maximum limits 
of what trade unions can demand and what employers can afford to concede, 
since it is also essential to give due regard to changing economic conditions 
and to the highly dynamic character of labour-management relationships. 

Within that context—that is to say, for purposes of normal, day-to-day 
relationships—it becomes important that arbitration decisions be made 
available in compact, handy form to employers, employers’ organisations, 
trade unions and their representatives. This need the authors have attempted 
in part to meet by compiling in a single volume a digest of the more recent 
and authoritative decisions settling industrial disputes in India. Apart from 
resolving issues concerning employment conditions, the decisions included 
in the digest also contain rulings on many questions of law that in the past 
have been causes of misunderstanding. 

Students of industrial relations will also find in this volume information 
concerning the patterns of industrial relations that are evolving out of the 
existing legal framework, arbitration decisions and management practices 
in India. A number of decisions indicate that a great deal of reorganisation 
and rationalisation of industrial enterprises is now going on in the country, 
resulting in the laying-off or retrenchment of many workers. The rights of 
laid-off workers have often been submitted to arbitration for decision but 
the Industrial Disputes Act of India ' was recently amended to define those 
rights and to establish lay-off procedure. 


Ros, Antun and Puri¢é, Ljubomir. Obaveze Preduzeta i Prava Radnika i 
Sluzbenika iz Radnih Odnosa. Belgrade, Rad, 1953. 112 pp. 85 dinars. 
A brief survey of the regulations governing labour inspection, health 
and safety, and individual contracts of employment in Yugoslavia. 
Particular attention is paid to the problems likely to arise in this respect 
now that Yugoslavia has introduced a system of workers’ management in 
undertakings.* 


Management. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociATION. Reports to Top Management for 
Effective Planning and Control. By MARTING, Elizabeth (editor), LIuts, 
James F., Hoyt, Fred F., McGinnis, Thomas J., and others. New York, 
1953. 117 pp. $3.75. 


1 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1947 (Ind. 1). 
2 See Radivoj Uvaié: “ The Management of Undertakings by the Workers in Yugo 
slavia ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1954, p. 235. 
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Brecu, E.F.L. (editor). The Principles and Practice of Management. 
London, New York, Toronto, Green and Co., 1953. xvi+752pp. 50s. 
This book, in which four specialists, ALDRiIcH, R. M., Freitp, A. W., 

MADDocK, J., and WooprorrFe, F. L., contribute sections on production, 

distribution, personnel and control, is designed primarily as a textbook but 

will no doubt be of interest to all persons concerned with the human factor 
in industry and commerce. 

The section on personnel is perhaps of special interest to those whose 
work is related to the problems of industrial labour. It analyses, among other 
matters, the functions, responsibilities and activities of personnel depart- 
ments ; training, promotion and withdrawals ; industrial relations ; physical 
working conditions ; welfare amenities; occupational health; and safety. 
Short bibliographies are appended to each of the sections and to the introduc- 
tion and conclusions prepared by the editor of the volume. 


Ha.sey, George D. Handbook of Personnel Management. Second revised 
edition. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. x + 468 pp. $6. 


The author has had wide experience as personnel director in both public 
administration and private establishments. The book reflects this experience 
in its practical nature and in the wealth of information on actual practice 
in a large number of industrial and commercial undertakings in the United 
States. Designed primarily as a reference guide for personnel officers, it 
includes relatively brief discussions of various aspects of personnel theory. 
The presentation is, however, clear and concise throughout the book. 

This revised edition includes considerable new information not found in 
the original version regarding such matters as communications, merit 
rating, pre-employment tests and the organisation and duties of a personnel 
department. 


Conditions of Work. 


MINISTRY OF LaBour, India. Economic and Social Status of Women Workers 
in India. Publication No. 15, New Delhi, 1953. 97 pp. 1 rupee or 1s. 6d. 


This report gives the results of the first detailed yo et into the posi- 


tion of women workers in India. Prepared by the Ministry of Labour, 
it is not only a compilation of data which were previously scattered—some 
of them unpublished—but represents also a valuable synthesis of the 
economic and social problems raised by the situation of working women. 

There are chapters on legislative measures for the protection and welfare 
of women workers, their employment (volume and distribution), wages and 
earnings, working conditions, social conditions, health and welfare. For 
financial reasons it was necessary to restrict the inquiry to occupations 
employing a large number of women—essentially the cotton and jute 
industries, coal mines and plantations, on which data were more easily 
available. Despite the resulting gaps, the report gives a comprehensive 
picture of the life of the Indian woman worker. 


Living Conditions. 


MINISTRY OF LaBour, India. Low-Cost Housing for Industrial Workers. 
New Delhi, Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories, 1954. 69 pp. 3 rupees 
8 annas. 


Underdeveloped countries have, by definition, a very limited capacity 
to provide all their construction needs, and crowded and unhealthy slum 
conditions are frequent. To make the limited supply of materials available 
for workers’ housing go as far as possible in meeting the urgent need, govern- 
ments have been compelled to adopt only bare minimum standards for 
construction. In these circumstances housing design becomes doubly 
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important, for careful attention to layout, technical detail and the social 
needs of the workers can go a long way to offset the inherent disadvantages 
of small units and to enable the built-up areas to be put to the maximum 
use. This report aims at showing precisely how the maximum use of small 
spaces can be achieved through expert design. 

It contains numerous designs for single-storey, semi-detached and multi- 
storeyed buildings, including some plans designed particularly for self-help 
housing, and detailed plans for a chula (smokeless cooking stove) and a 
W.C. The problems of site planning are also briefly discussed. A note- 
worthy contribution is the emphasis on the importance of climate in 
selecting designs and materials ee workers’ housing in the tropics. This 
report may provide a useful guide for workers’ housing in other tropical and 
semi-tropical countries as well as in India. 


Puitipos, V. A. A Study of Land Use Planning Techniques of the U.S.A. by 
an Indian Planner. Report to the United Nations. Trivandrum, Editorial 
Board of the Travancore-Cochin Town and Country Planning Association, 
1953. 39 pp. 2 rupees. 


In this brochure an Indian town planner appraises town and country 
planning policies of the United States and Puerto Rico on the lines of his 
observations as a holder of a United Nations fellowship for study in these 
countries. He finds a number of United States practices worth adopting in 
India, but rejects others. 


Agriculture. 


AuswARTIGES AmT, Federal Republic of Germany. Gutachien zu Fragen 
einer Euvropdischen Agrargemeinschaft. Bonn, Verlag Universitats- 
Buchdruckerei, Gebr. Scheuer G.m.b.H., 1953. 459 pp. DM. 18. 


The volume contains eleven studies on subjects relevant to the formation 
of a European agricultural union (“Green Pool”). The following aspects 
are discussed among others : German agriculture in relation to such a union 
(BAADE, F.), agricultural economic problems (WOERMANN, E.), price prob- 
lems (HANAU, A.), investment requirements (von WAECHTER, H.). Two 
statements deal with manpower and social problems (WEIPPERT, G., and 
PRIEBE, H.). The first discusses conditions in Western Germany, while the 
second views the problem from the European angle as a whole, which is of 
particular interest here. The report, after stating the principles and goals 
of the integration plan, analyses, by employing Colin Clark’s concepts, 
social conditions in West European agriculture. It is shown that a high 
output per agricultural worker coincides with favourable social conditions 
and high output per unit of land. 

As regards conditions in the Federal Republic of Germany, it is stated 
that three groups of farms might be endangered through the formation 
of a Green Pool and a simultaneous expansion of the general economy. The 
first group, comprising the larger family farms employing the typical 
unmarried helper, will suffer from manpower shortages ; the second, com- 
prising smallholdings now intensively cultivated, will be forced to shift to 
more extensive cultivation because of increased urban employment ; and 
the third group, farms with specialised production (dairy husbandry and 
truck crops), will be endangered because, while demand for these products 
will probably increase slowly in the long run, there will presumably be 
immediate changes in supply and prices. It is proposed that, in order to 
prevent the probable maldistribution of manpower resources on available 
land, there should be a wider application of farm renting, a timely readjust- 
ment of production and further attempts to raise productivity through 
land consolidation, mechanisation, and credits, particularly for the transitory 
period. 

The report contains valuable statistical material on the subjects men- 
tioned for most West European countries. 
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CHATELAIN, René. L’agriculture frangaise et la formation professionnelle. 
Preface by Raymond MaRcELIN. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1953. 
iii + 491 pp. 1,860 francs. 


In this important study the author presents the data of the problem in a 
historical survey and attempts to find the causes of failures and to propose 
solutions in the light of past experience. 


Desai, Akshaya, R. Introduction to Rural Sociology in India. Bombay, 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1953. viii+257 pp. 8 rupees. 


DretzeE, C. von; Roires, M. and WEIPPERT, G. Lebensverhdlinisse in klein- 
bduerlichen Dérfern. Ergebnisse einer Untersuchung in der Bundes- 
republik, 1952. Berichte tiber Landwirtschaft, Neue Folge, 157 (Sonder- 
heft). Hamburg, Berlin, Verlag Paul Parey, 1953. viii+ 186 pp. DM. 16. 
This report of an inquiry into living conditions in peasant villages made 

by the Research Association for Agricultural Policy and Rural Sociology 

(Forschungsgesellschaft fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrarsoziologie) in co-opera- 

tion with 13 colleges and universities in Western Germany attempts to cast 

light on economic and social conditions prevailing in peasant villages in 

Germany and to lay the groundwork upon which—after a time of such 

fundamental changes as the war, influx of refugees, etc.—a new agricultural 

ee can be implemented. It is based on interviews with about 300 small- 

olders in ten villages and a study of their farms. The findings and conclu- 
sions are presented under three headings : (a) general economic conditions 
and land tenure; (b) agricultural economic aspects, and (c) rural sociolo- 
gical aspects. 

The report shows that this heterogeneous group of smallholders, who are 
highly affected economically and socially by the availability of outside 
supplementary employment, has a low income per head, despite a relatively 
high intensity of cultivation ; consequently little investment on the farms 
is possible. There is a close connection between receptivity to progressive 
methods and social conditions, and the improvement of social conditions in 
turn depends mainly on increases in labour productivity. According to the 
authors there can be observed a tendency in two directions : the first leading 
to full-time farming through intensification of production or enlarging the 
holdings, the other to more labour-extensive part-time farming. 

The third part of the report, dealing with the sociological aspects of the 
inquiry, reveals two types of villages : one solely dependent on agriculture 
and the other dependent also on outside work. Both show marked differ- 
ences with regard to most topics inquired into. Population in some villages 
is increasing, in others decreasing, and in others it is stable, according 
generally to whether there are urban outlets for the surplus population. 
That this rural-urban movement is qualitative as well as quantitative is 
demonstrated through a special inquiry in one village, where, during a 
40-year period, 84.2 per cent. of those who left primary school with an 
“ excellent ” grade and 57.6 per cent. of those with a “ good ” grade moved 
away from the village, mainly to the town. 

As regards the living conditions of the individual family, five factors 
were studied : housing, health, food, working time and the material standard 
of living. It was found that a large segment of the rural population lacks 
health insurance, that maternity protection is virtually non-existent in this 

Troup, and that conditions of health are poor in comparison with the non- 

arm population. Working hours are stated to be excessively Icng, parti- 

cularly in the case of farm women, being in general 25 to 50 per cent. above 
the average hours in industrial employment. 


Co-operation. 


ABRECHT, Peter. Die Produktivgenossenschafien in der Schweiz. Thése 
résentée a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de 1’Université de 
usanne pour l’obtention du grade de docteur és sciences commerciales 

et économiques. Lausanne, Université, 1953. 198 pp. 
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This analysis of Swiss production co-operatives is partly based on an 
investigation undertaken by the author himself and covers economic as 
well as social aspects. There are less than a hundred co-operatives of this 
kind in the country, and their success has been rather modest. The author 
believes that several failures have been due to deficient management, a 
weak financial position and insufficient markets. 


Bowen, E. R. The Cooperative Road to Abundance. The Alternative to 
Monopolism and Communism. New York, Henry Schuman, 1953. 
xiii + 169 pp. $3. 




















United Nations Review 


Beginning the first of July, the United Nations magazine becomes 
a monthly, with a new cover, new format, and new name—the 
Review. Interesting articles and colourful illustrated features will 
provide the background essential to a grasp of the aims, scope and 
global activities of the United Nations and its related specialised 
agencies. 

The Review will succeed the Bulletin, which has been published 
for eight years. 

Wholly devoted to the interpretation of the cause of the United 
Nations, the Review will tell the story of all parts of the world 
working together to solve their many problems and will be an aid 
to public understanding of international affairs. 


Published monthly, beginning 1 July 
Each volume indexed 


Single copy Annual subscription 


$0.40 $4.50 
2s. 22s. 6d. 
1.50 Swiss francs 18 Swiss francs 


The annual subscription includes postage 





Obtainable in local currencies from any authorised sales agent for 
United Nations publications or from the Sales Section, European 
Office of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland or the Sales and 
Circulation Section, United Nations, New York. 
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We Too Can Prosper 


The promise of productivity 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


“Mr Hutton has had to distil the lessons from 66 reports and 
add his own conclusions on our national task. He has done this 
admirably. His book should have a wide influence on public opinion 
to supplement that of the individual reports in each industry.”— 
Sunday Times. “ The gospel of productivity has never been preached 
with greater eloquence and conviction.”—The Financial World. 

3rd impression. 12s. net. 





The Practice and Theory of 


Bolshevism 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“Is profoundly interesting . . . his analysis of Bolshevism, both 
in practice and theory, is brilliant ... the supreme value of the book 
is its clarity, not only of expression but of logical structure. ”— 
Time and Tide. 2nd impression. 8s. 6d. 





The Economics of Inflation 


A study of currency depreciation in 


post-war Germany 
By Professor C. BRESCIANI-TURRONI 


“ The appearance of an English translation of Professor Bresciani- 
Turroni’s celebrated book, Le Vicende Del Marco Tedesco, is 
greatly to be welcomed. There are many interesting discussions 
about the validity of certain propositions in monetary theory and 
the light thrown upon them by the German experience.”—H. 
GAITSKELL in the New Statesman and Nation. 

2nd impression. 32s. net. 





The Development of Local 


Government 
By WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


“ An interesting account of the most important questions relating 
to local government, including the municipal structure, the functions 
of local authorities, public health administration, etc. ’—The 
Economist. “ No open-minded local councillor or civil servant, and 
no one connected with the central administration of loca] government 
services, can afford to miss what he has to say.”—-G. D. H. CoLe in 
the New Statesman and Nation. 3rd edition, 4th impression. 25s. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop ”’, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroughly appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. The human ues are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and commonsense introduction to the many details 
and problems of technique which arise is the function of the 
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Issued monthly since January 1948, The Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay state. The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 
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Technical Assistance 
International Labour Conference—37th Session, 1954 


Because of the importance which technical assistance activities 
have acquired in the work of the International Labour Organisation 
the Governing Body decided that a report on the subject should be 
placed before the Conference in 1954 with the object of reviewing the 
developments of the last five years, taking stock of the present 
situation and examining the problems which have arisen in the 
execution of the programme. 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I The Development of I.L.O. Operational Activities. 
The Regular Programme—Special Migration Programme— 
Other Special Arrangements in Europe—The Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance. 


Carter II Objectives and Mechanism of the Expanded Pro- 


gramme. 


CuapTeR III Scope of Activities. 
Manpower—Co-operation and Handicrafts—Productivity— 
Labour Standards and Their Application—Wages and Industrial 
Relations—Social Security—Labour Statistics—Special Cate- 
gories of Workers. 


CHaPTER IV Operational Problems. 

Recruitment and Briefing of Experts—Selection and Place- 
ment of Fellows—Worker-Trainees—Group Training Courses 
and Seminars—Supply of Equipment—Unbalance between 
Supply and Demand of Currencies—Overhead Costs—Partici- 
pation of Requesting Governments—Co-ordination—Public 
Information. 


CuaPTtER V- Planning, Assessment and Follow-up. 
Contribution of I.L.0. Projects to Economic and Social 
Development—Planning—Assessment and Follow-up—Responsi- 
bility for Planning, Assessment and Follow-up—Conclusion. 


CuHapTtER VI_ Relationship between the Operational and Other Work 
of the I.L.0. 


CuHaptTer VII Current Situation and Outlook. 


APPENDICES : 

I. Resolution 222 A (IX) of the Economic and Social Council. 

II. Twelfth Report of the Selection Committee to the Thirty-second Session 
of the International Labour Conference. 

III. List of Technical Assistance Projects Undertaken by the I.L.O. under 
the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance as at 1 March 1954. 

IV. Technical Assistance Received and Given through the I.L.O. under the 
Expanded Programme, 1950-53. 


100 pages ; illustrated Price : 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 








